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PART IV. 
1. SUBMARINE WARFARE— GERMANY. 

CASES OP THE " EVELYN" AND "CARIB." 

Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

No. 1657.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, February 22, 1915. 
Mr. Gerard states that it is reported by the Consular Agent at 
Bremerhaven that the vessel Evelyn was sunk by a mine on the night 
of the twentieth between Norderney and the Isle of Borkum. One 
of the three boats, which were manned and left the vessel, is missing. 
It is said that a German scout boat saved the captain and twenty- 
eight men of the Evelyn. American steamers, now at Bremen can 
take the survivors to America. 



Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

No. 1659.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, February 22, 1915. 
Consul General Bremerhaven reports steamer Evelyn ran on two 
mines nineteenth, four a. m., near Isle Borkum, sank seven hours 
later. Only two boats manned : Captain Smith, thirteen men, Dutch 
pilot in one; First Officer Senson, thirteen men in other. First boat 
said to have been rescued ten o'clock Saturday morning, but present 
whereabouts yet unknown. Latter boat picked up by German scout- 
ship Mars four o'clock Saturday afternoon; taken to Heligoland. 
Thirteen men brought to Bremerhaven, put in sailors' home. Spanish 
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stoker, Hans Ilaro, frozen and buried at sea ; appears to be only death. 
Other survivors expected to-morrow. Those in Bremerhaven out of 
danger. 

Gerard. 



Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

No. 1687.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, February 25, 1915. 
Consular Agent, Bremerhaven, reports Carib apparently ran on 
mine twenty-second, eleven a. m., ten miles west Norderney, soon sank. 
Three of crew of thirty lost. Captain Cole and twenty-six men picked 
up hour and half later by German scout-boat Annie Busse; brought 
to Bremerhaven twenty-fourth, ten p. m. 

Gerard. 



Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

No. 1685.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, February 25, 1915. 
Mr. Gerard states that Commander Gherardi has been informed 
by the Admiralty that the vessel Evelyn sank in latitude 53° 52' North, 
longitude 6° T East. 



The British Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 

No. 80.] British Embassy, 

Washington, February 25, 1915. 
Sir : You will have doubtless noticed a German allegation that the 
loss of the American steamship Evelyn was due to the action of a 
British warship, the commanding officer of which is stated to have 
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ordered the master of the Evelyn to steer the course which he took. 
I have the honour to inform you, by direction of my Government, 
that the British Naval Officer who boarded the Evelyn gave no instruc- 
tions of any kind to the master of that vessel. 

I have, etc., Cecil Spring Eice. 



The German Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 

[Translation.] 

J. No. 3517.] German Embassy, 

Washington, March 1, 1915. 
Mr. Secretary of State : 

Pursuant to instructions, I have the honor to inform your excel- 
lency that the American vessels Evelyn and Carib were lost in the 
North Sea because, contrary to the directions given in the Nachrichten 
fur Seefahrer (Notice to Marines) No. 2770-14, 3093-14 and 33-15, 
they ran along the East Friesian Islands by direction, as stated by 
the captain of the Evelyn, of a British warship. 

The Imperial Government urgently recommends all vessels for 
Helgoland Bay from the coast of the Netherlands to sail up to about 
the fifty-fifth degree of latitude from the Terschelling Lighthouse and 
then steer for Listertief and there wait for a German pilot. He alone 
can furnish reliable information to navigate the German Bay. 

The safest course is that given in No. 3161-14 of the Nachrichten 
fiir Seefahrer. 

Accept, etc., J. Bernstorff. 



Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

No. 1728.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, March 2, 1915. 
Mr. Gerard reports the return of Naval Attache Gherardi from 
Bremen where he was sent to obtain the statements of the captains 
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of the vessels Evelyn and Carib. Both of the vessels were sunk by 
mines. The British gave no false directions as reported. Both of 
the vessels simply ran on mine field. 



Consul Fee to the Secretary of State. 
[Extract.] 

No. 304.] American Consulate, 

Bremen, March 4, 1915. 

Sir : I have the honor to enclose herewith the reports under oath 
of the captain and the officers of the American steamer Carib, of 
New York, which sank with the cargo of 4,600 bales of cotton bound 
for Bremen from a mine explosion on the 22d of February, 1915, in 
a northwesterly direction a short distance from the position of the 
Norderney light in the North Sea. 

These statements consist of the sworn affidavit of Captain Cole, 
first, third, and second officers, and the three engineers of the S. S. 
Carib. 

Nothing was saved from the lost steamer ; not even the ship papers. 
The crew in their haste to save themselves from the sinking vessel 
left with very scanty clothing, and on landing had to be furnished 
with an entire new outfit of new cloth. 

The master with the aid of his officers made up the crew list, 
which is attached to this statement. 

These reports were taken before and certified to by Mr. Buck, our 
consular agent at Bremerhaven, under my direction. 

Sworn duplicates of these reports have been forwarded to the 
Embassy at Berlin. 

On Tuesday, the 2d of this month, I forwarded Captain Edgar 
Cole and 24 members of the crew, including the officers of the S. S. 
Carib, together with the Dutch pilot, to Rotterdam for transportation 
home by American S. S. Southerner to the order of Furness Steam- 
ship Co., agents of the owners of the Carib, who met all expenses of 
transportation to Rotterdam, the maintenance and clothing of the 
crew, while at Bremen. 

I have, etc., William Thomas Fee. 
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[Inclosure 1.] 
Sworn Statement of Master of S. S. "Carib." 

My name is Edgar L. Cole. 

I was born in Harrington, Maine, U. S. A., February 6th, 1874. 

I was master of the U. S. S. Carib. 

I have been master of her for about one year. 

I have been master of several vessels and for many years for this 
same company, the Clyde Steamship Company, of New York. 

I have never before made a trip to the Continent or to Germany. 

The net tonnage of the steamer is 1,285. 

"We finished loading at Charleston, South Carolina, on the 26th of 
January, 1915, and January 27th cleared from that port for Bremen 
with 4,600 bales of cotton. We also had 200 tons of pig iron for 
ballast in the bottom of the ship in different holds. 

We had about 550 tons of coal when we left. 

There were 30 men in our crew, counting myself. 

I first knew we were going to Bremen about 8 or 10 days before 
sailing. We did extensive repairs to get the ship ready for this 
voyage. 

I had special instructions before sailing to go via the English 
Channel and take a pilot at Dover, who would conduct us through 
the Channel to the Sunk Lightship. 

These instructions were given me by our agents in Charleston, Mr. 
Whitsit, acting for Strachan & Co., our charterers. 

Both the owners and charterers believed that the Channel route 
would be the safest, as the English government claimed it would 
allow all American vessels going to Germany with cotton free passage. 
It was also represented that parts of the northern route were mined. 
One of our ships which went by the northern route, the Denver, 
had been captured and taken into Kirkwall, and on account of this 
these instructions to go via the Channel were issued. 

I had no other special instructions from the United States. 

I was equipped with United States Hydrographic charts, I think 
for December, but it might have been January. I also had Hydro- 
graphic bulletins, I think for December and not for January, but I 
am not sure about that. 

I did not notice on these publications a note that vessels proceed- 
ing via the Channel should steer for Lister Deep. 

I did not use the Hydrographic chart a great deal, but used mostly 
a modern Atlantic chart which I had bought. 

I did not look for any other route, as I had orders to proceed to 
the Hook of Holland and procure a German pilot, and the charterers 
informed me that Nicolaus Haye and Company, Bremen, would have 
a pilot ready for me when I reached the Hook. 
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No one advised me of the route via Farn Island, Lindesnaes, and 
Lister Deep. 

I received a uniformed Trinity House pilot at Nab Lightship, Feb- 
ruary 27th, and we went to the Downs that evening and anchored at 
9.30 p. m. We stayed there until the 19th before we received our 
clearance papers. 

We had a very heavy southeast storm there and the English board- 
ing officer was unable to board us earlier. He came on board at 5 
a. m. the 19th, and at 8 p. m. he gave us our clearance papers. We 
proceeded the following morning at 6 a. m. The pilot remained with 
us as far as Sunk Lightship. 

The pilot told me at Downs that I could proceed either by way 
of Yarmouth (the Farn Island route) or via Galloper Buoy. He said 
that if we were going to the Hook of Holland the latter route would 
be the best, as Holland- American steamers were constantly going back 
and forth in that track. He said he was willing to go either way. 

The boarding officer gave me no advice as to which route to take, 
but after he learned I was going to the Hook of Holland he gave me 
a true east course via Galloper Buoy to Schouvenbank Lightship and 
thence to the Maas. He showed me on the chart what he supposed to 
be the southern limit of the German mines and the northern limit of 
the English mines. 

We anchored at or near North Hinder Lightship at 5 p. m. on the 
19th, on account of danger from floating mines. 

We proceeded on the morning of the 20th at 7.30. Between 8 and 
10 o'clock that morning we passed 14 floating mines en route to Schou- 
venbank Lightship. I saw these 14 mines myself. They were not in 
one line or in one group ; first I saw some on the starboard side and 
then some on the port side, and so on. 

I thought they were new mines, because they were not rusty. 

I was within 25 or 30 yards of some, and could see them well with 
the naked eye. In fact, we had to change our course for some of 
them which were dead ahead. I also saw some with marine glasses. 

The mines were about four feet in diameter and round like a buoy. 
The mines seemed to be free and not anchored, and bounced up and 
down with the waves just like buoys. They all seemed to have studs 
on top, and I do not remember having seen any smooth ones. A long 
thin bar seemed to extend across the top of each mine, over the sides, 
and balanced on a pivot in the middle. Several of the mines were 
marked on the side with the letter "H." No other letters were to be 
seen. 

I never stopped running on account of mines after leaving North 
Hinder. We were running full speed on the 19th, about 9 knots. 

We arrived at Maas Lightship at 1.30 p. m. on the 20th, and I 
saw the Dutch torpedo boats. They came close to me and asked what 
I wanted, and I told them I wanted a pilot to take me to the Weser. 
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They replied that I would have to run into the Hook of Holland to get 
a pilot, as the pilot boat lies there. 

We sailed into the Hook of Holland and anchored near the gas 
buoy and the Dutch pilot boat sent a pilot aboard the ship. We had 
the pilot flag up and they evidently thought we were bound for Rot- 
terdam. 

In talking with the pilot, he said I could get no pilot there to take 
me to the Weser, but said I might be able to get a pilot if I went 
ashore and telegraphed to Bremen for one. They took me ashore at 
the Hook, and there I met the chief officer of S. S. Ocmulgee, who 
told me that he had come ashore and had telephoned to the Furness 
Shipping Company of Rotterdam for a pilot, and they had sent one 
to the Ocmulgee and they were just going aboard the ship to sail. 
They had told Furness Company that the Curib was there and also 
wanted a pilot, but I could not get one that day. I called up the 
Furness Company and he told me to call up the company by telephone 
at 9 o'clock the next morning. I called him as agreed next morning, 
and he said the pilot would be at the Hook of Holland at 1 p. m. 

The Furness Shipping Company, I think the manager of the com- 
pany, suggested that I might follow the Ocmulgee without a pilot, 
but I said I would not do that, but would wait at the Hook until I 
secured a pilot. 

We secured the pilot at 1 p. m. February 21st, and sailed about 
4.15 p. m. 

I did not question the pilot as to his ability or references, because 
the Furness Shipping Company had recommended him to me and had 
engaged him for me, and before I left the United States I had in- 
structions that the Furness Company would attend to affairs for me 
in Holland. 

The pilot told me he was a North Sea pilot and had been sent by 
the Furness Shipping Company. He was sober when he came on 
board and remained so the entire time. 

I discussed with him the course we should pursue to the Weser, 
and he mentioned, what I already knew, that the lightships were 
gone. He claimed to have been master and mate on many vessels 
and to have sailed German waters often. He never told me that he 
had never piloted any American vessel to the Weser. 

We were going to steer for Haaks Lightship position and had no 
intentions of going to Lister Deep. Then we intended to go to Ter- 
schelling Bank Lightship position: then to Boerkum Reef Lightship 
position ; then east by south, magnetic, to 9 miles north of Norderney 
Lighthouse. I think we changed to this last course about 2.45 a. m. 

We cast the lead frequently. We had 15 fathoms at 9 a. m., 13 
fathoms at 10 o'clock, and 12% fathoms at 10.30. We were about to 
heave lead again when the explosion came. 

The pilot had his own chart with him and advised me when to 
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heave the lead. "We did not want to go too close as it was quite hazy. 
I depended greatly upon him as he seemed to know the waters thor- 
oughly. He appeared to be a capable pilot, and I found his courses 
to be correct. 

We were going at full speed when the explosion occurred. "We 
had been going at full speed all night; the pilot says it was safe to 
do so. The weather was somewhat hazy and at times there was a 
thick fog. Most of the time we were able to see about 2 or 3 miles. 
"We saw no floating mines at all that morning. 

I had just left the bridge and was down on deck when the explo- 
sion came. 

I judged the ship was 10 miles north by west from Norderney 
Light when the explosion came. But all morning we had had the 
tide against us and I believe we were much more to the westward than 
this position. The wind was about SSW. 

The first explosion occurred at 10.58 a. m., February 22nd. It 
seemed to strike the vessel just about amidships, and directly from 
below, as the ship seemed to lift. The explosion broke the ship in two 
and burst one of the boilers, which blew coal and steam up into the 
air and into the Captain's room, and almost instantly the engine room 
was full of water up to the cylinders. This rush of water and steam 
is, in my opinion, what caused the death of Third Assistant Engineer 
William Bazzell, Fireman Antonio Martinez, and Coal Passer Segunda 
Blaz, as no trace of these men could be found, although a search for 
them was made as thoroughly as possible. 

The boats were uncovered and already swinging in the davits, as 
they were constantly since leaving the Channel. They were lowered 
immediately and the remaining 27 men and the pilot, named Kruize, 
rowed away from the ship. 

I was unable to save any papers on account of the perilous condi- 
tion of the vessel and the necessity for immediate departure. 

After we had rowed about one-quarter of a mile from the ship we 
stopped and waited, and the last we saw of the ship through the haze 
and fog the stern of the vessel was just about to sink under water. 
This was about 20 minutes after the explosion. Then we started to 
make for the shore, steering a southerly course, and in about 15 min- 
utes we heard a second explosion. "We were unable to tell whether 
this was another mine or the second boiler exploding. "We did not 
actually see the ship sink, on account of the thick fog, but judging 
from our last sight of her she went down in a very few minutes. 

I have no belief that the vessel was torpedoed but feel reasonably 
sure she struck a mine. 

I was in charge of boat No. 1 and Chief Officer Gifford was in 
charge of boat No. 2. There were 16 men in my boat, including the 
pilot, and in the other boat there were 12 men. 

After rowing for about 40 minutes we sighted a German patrol 
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boat, Annie Busse, almost ahead and a little on the port bow. We 
had no sail set and had put out no distress signals. 

As soon as we saw the Annie Busse we shifted our course direct 
for the boat, and as they had sighted we were enabled to come on 
board at about 12.30 p. m., after not more than 1% hours on the water. 

The patrol boat was anchored, and on account of the thick fog 
it was unable to bring us in until February 24th, on which date we 
landed at Wilhelmshaven at 1 p. m. From there we were sent to 
Bremerhaven, reaching the latter port at 10 p. m. the same day. 

During our stay on the Anne Busse we were most courteously and 
kindly treated, and received everything necessary in the way of sleep- 
ing accommodations and food, etc. 

The only men of the crew lost were those previously mentioned, 
Third Assistant Engineer William Bazzell, of Pensacola, Fla., Fire- 
man Antonio Martinez, and Coal Passer Segunda Blaz, the last two 
of Corunna, Spain. 

Edgar L. Cole, 

Master of S. S. Carib. 

Consular Agency of the United States, 

City of Bremerhaven, Empire of Germany, ss: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me by the above-named Captain 
Edgar L. Cole, February 26th, 1915. 

J. F. Buck, 
Consular Agent of fhe United States of America. 

[Seal of American Consular Agency.] 



[Inclosure 2.] 

Sworn Statement of First Officer of S. S. "Carib." 

My name is George H. Gifford. 

I was born in Salem, Mass., March 24, 1875. 

I have been first officer on the Carib since two weeks before we 
sailed for Germany. 

I have never made a trip to Germany before. 

The ship was loaded with 4,600 bales of cotton and 250 tons of 
pig iron as ballast. 

We finished loading at Charleston, January 26, 1915, and sailed 
the following day at 1 p. m. 

We had 30 men in our crew, including officers, when we sailed. 

The captain had special instructions to proceed to the Isle of 
Wight to get a pilot, and from there, in case he could not get one, to 
proceed to Hook of Holland for German pilot. He had received these 
instructions from the Clyde Steamship Company before sailing. 
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"We also had a chart from the United States Hydrographic Office, 
I think the one for January. We also had Hydrographic bulletins. 
I did not see in the bulletins any special instructions for the trip, but 
we were not looking for other instructions, as we were ordered to 
via Hook of Holland. 

We had bad weather twice between Charleston and the Isle of 
Wight, the first time February 8th, when we had to heave to, and the 
second time February 13th. 

The captain demonstrated himself to be an able and a capable sea- 
man and a very good navigator. He got along well with his officers 
and crew and never had any trouble with them. 

We reached the Isle of Wight February 14. We anchored there at 
10 o'clock the same night. We got a Trinity House pilot there the 
next morning and proceeded to the Downs. We were detained at the 
Downs about 48 hours on account of bad weather. The boarding 
officer came on board at 5.20 a. m., February 17th, and we were 
cleared that night at 8 p. m., but did not leave until the following 
morning. 

We went via Sunk Lightship and the Galloper to Maas Lightship 
the night of the 18th and did not attempt to go further that night on 
account of mines. We passed one mine at 3.45 that afternoon a half 
hour before we anchored. This mine was recorded in the log book as 
having been within 50 feet of our vessel. I did not see it. 

February 19th we left for Maas by way of Schouvenbank Light- 
ship. On that day we saw 14 mines, 13 of them between 8 and 10 
a. m., and the other one about 12.45 p. m. 

I saw 13 of the mines myself. They were what I took to be float- 
ing mines and jutted at least one-third out of the water. They were 
plainly visible a long ways off, as we had a calm sea. They were 
painted black and had a white letter "H." There was also a balance 
rod on top, thin and perhaps four feet long. I saw all mines with 
the naked eye and did not use the glasses. 

We never saw any more mines after the 14 above mentioned. 

We reached the Maas at 1.35 p. m., Saturday, the 20th. We did 
not anchor there. We proceeded to the Hook of Holland, reaching 
there at 4 p. m. the 20th. The captain went ashore immediately. 

The English pilot had told us that we could get a pilot at Maas 
and we signaled for one there, but we had to go inside for him. 

The Furness Shipping Company of Kotterdam furnished the pilot ; 
the captain had orders to ask the Furness Company for one and he 
told me afterward that the pilot was from them. 

I talked with the pilot a few times, and he told me he had sailed 
to the Weser as master, but did not say he had ever come in as a 
pilot. He told me he was not a Government man, but a private pilot, 
and claimed that North Sea pilots were not licensed. From what he 
said I inferred that he had been to the Weser enough times to bring in 
a ship in safety. 
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The pilot talked as though we were clear of the mines and said 
we were outside of them. He figured on going out farther. 

We were on full speed all the time after leaving the Hook of 
Holland, having no reason to do otherwise. 

The pilot came on board the 21st of February, at 4 p. m. 

From the time we left the Downs we kept a lookout night and 
day, which was according to instructions from America. 

The explosion occurred about 10.58, February 22, 1915. 

The ship was going full speed at the time, so far as I know. The 
weather was somewhat thick, but only for a few minutes at a time. 
There was a light fog. The wind was SW. It was ebb current. The 
current ran about from 2 to 4 knots. "When we struck the mine we 
were about 10 miles north by west of Norderney Lighthouse. 

When the explosion came I was in my cabin. It seemed to be right 
amidships. At first I thought something had gone wrong in the 
engine room. There is no doubt in my mind that we struck a mine. 
I could not say just how the ship was damaged, as the explosion came 
from the port side and I was on the starboard side. 

In 20 or 25 minutes we were in the boats which were swinging in 
the davits. Practically all of us remained several minutes on board 
and the engineers and others tried to get into the engine and fire 
rooms to look for the Third Assistant Engineer and fireman and coal 
passer, but it was impossible to get down to them on account of the 
rush of sea water and live steam. The three men were probably killed 
instantly. After we got clear of the ship we hung around for 30 
or 40 minutes to see if any trace of the men could be found, but the 
ship's quarter deck was already under water then. I do not think 
the ship could have staid afloat very long. 

I was in charge of boat No. 2. 

We were in the boats about one or Vk hours, and were picked up 
about 12.45 by the German scout boat Annie Busse and kept there 48 
hours on account of the fog, when we were taken to Wilhelmshaven. 
The German officers and crew treated us most courteously and even 
gave up their beds for us. We reached Wilhelmshaven at noon of the 
24th and arrived in Bremerhaven at 10 o'clock that night. 

G. H. Gifford, 
First Officer 8. 8. "Carib." 
American Consular Agency, 

City of Bremerhaven, Empire of Germany, ss : 

Subscribed and sworn to before me by the above-named First 
Officer Gifford on the 28th of February, 1915. 

J. F. Buck, 
Consular Agent of the United States of America. 

[Seal of American Consular Agency.] 
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[Inclosure 3.] 
Sworn Statement of Third Officer of S. S. "Carib." 

My name is Charles H. Winnett. 

I was born in Philadelphia, June 28, 1876. 

I was third officer on the S. S. Carib and joined that vessel at 
Charleston, January 26th, 1915. 

I never made the trip to Germany before. 

"We finished loading on the night of the 26th and sailed for Bremen 
the 27th of January. 

We had 4,600 bales of cotton and pig iron as ballast. I under- 
stand that the iron was distributed in all four hatches. 

We cleared from Charleston. 

I do not know whether the captain had any special sailing instruc- 
tions before leaving. 

The captain was Edgar L. Cole. 

Shortly after leaving Charleston the captain told me that he had 
orders to go via the English Channel and then to the Hook of Holland, 
where the agents were to furnish us a pilot for Germany. 

I know that the captain never had any difficulties with his officers 
or crew. 

We broke the steering gear twice, the first time February 1st, about 
600 miles south of Halifax and about 900 miles east of New York, 
and the second time 90 miles west of the Scilly Islands, February 13th. 

When the gear broke the first time, it carried away the hand gear 
as well, and we had nothing to go by except the steam gear. 

After the steam gear had been repaired it was as good as ever. 

The gear was repaired immediately after it broke. 

The ship had proper charts to bring her across the Atlantic and 
through the Channel, but the chart of the North Sea was not a good 
one as it was too small. We got a new North Sea chart at the Hook 
of Holland which was a large scale chart and a good one. 

We had the January and February Hydrographic charts from the 
United States Government on board. 

I believe the master and pilot consulted these charts. 

The master expected to be able to get proper instructions and a 
qualified pilot at the Hook of Holland. 

We took our English pilot at Nab Lightship. He took us via the 
Downs to Sunk Lightship. 

The British boarding officer came on board at the Downs after we 
had laid there about 44 hours. We anchored at Downs the night 
of the 17th and the boarding officer came the morning of the 19th. 

His visit was delayed on account of a heavy southwest gale and a 
rough sea. The delay was due to weather conditions. 

He detained us about 12 hours before giving us permission to 
proceed. 
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The captain discussed the voyage with the English pilot. 

The pilot advised the master as to what he considered the best 
route to the Maas Lightship, and the pilot laid down the course on 
the chart, via Galloper Lightship. 

We reached the Hook of Holland February 20th, at 3 p. m. about. 

The captain went ashore to see about securing a German pilot, or 
pilot for Germany, and the Dutch sea pilot remained on board until 
he returned. 

The captain applied to his agents at Kotterdam for a pilot. 

I do not know the agents' names. 

The captain told me in off-hand conversation that the agents fur- 
nished the pilot. 

The pilot for Germany came on board the 21st, between 4-5 p. m. 

The sea pilot went ashore then and the other pilot took charge, I 
presume. 

I do not know the pilot's name. 

I had no conversation with the pilot until 11 o'clock that night, 
when I called him and he instructed me to cast the lead, and we found 
17 fathoms and altered the course to NB. % E. 

I was on watch from 8 to 12 that night and from 8 to 11 the next 
morning, and during these periods had some conversation with the 
pilot. 

The pilot claimed to be a general pilot ; he claimed to be a North 
Sea pilot. He said he had run into the Weser but said he had not 
been to Bremen or Bremerhaven since the war started. He was talk- 
ing about ships which run from Rotterdam to the River Plate, and I 
assumed he was either master or mate of a ship on that run. 

He said he was not a government pilot, but a private pilot. 

He said nothing about holding a license either as master or pilot. 

I was informed by another pilot at the Hook that the Dutch gov- 
ernment pilots are not allowed to leave Dutch waters, and could not 
make the trip to Germany. 

He seemed to know how to handle the ship all right ; he knew his 
courses and he knew his distances. As he had been sent on board by 
the agents, I supposed he was qualified to take us in safely, but I 
believe now if he had been a qualified man he would have been better 
posted. 

During my watches on the night before and the day of the ex- 
plosion the vessel was running at full speed. This was, of course, 
on the pilot 's orders. The pilot never seemed anxious about mines. 

We had double outlook on watch for floating mines. We posted 
double lookouts after leaving Nab Lightship. 

We saw our first mines on Saturday morning, the 20th, by the 
North Hinder Lightship, west of there about 6 to 8 miles. We saw 
two groups of three mines each and passed between them, three on 
each side, about a quarter of a mile away from them. I saw the mines 
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myself. We met a Dutch ship shortly after seeing these mines and 
she signaled that we were standing into danger and to keep a sharp 
lookout. 

After meeting this vessel we saw seven more mines within an hour. 
In all we passed 13 mines within two hours, between 8 and 10 a. m. 

They were floating mines. They floated about a foot out of water 
and were easily distinguishable at a mile. 

They were new and freshly painted, without seagrowth. They 
were equipped with balance bars or rods on top and were marked with 
the letter "H" in white. They were marked with three white letters 
and they may have all been "H," but we could not distinguish the 
other two. 

We reported these mines to two Dutch torpedo boats that same 
afternoon. 

I never saw any more mines after that, but one was reported on 
the next watch which I did not see. 

The first night after leaving Maas, the 21st, we steered NE. % E., 
I think, but I am not certain. Then at 10.45 we changed the course 
to NE. Yi E. by compass. While we were on that course I went off 
watch. When I came on watch the next morning at 8 o'clock we were 
steering East by South. We took a cast of the lead at 10 o'clock 
and the bottom was 14 fathoms. Overcast and light fog at the time. 
After 10 o'clock it shut in thick and we were still steering East by 
South. At 11 o'clock we struck an obstruction amidships. It was 
within 2 minutes of 11 o'clock. 

The approximate position when we struck was north and west 
of the position of Norderney Lightship, about 3 miles away, 13 
fathoms of water by the lead. 

The vessel did not lose her headway when we struck. I do not 
know how the tide was. The boiler burst and the steam was shut 
off automatically. The explosion broke the vessel in two amidships 
and cracked her up to the hurricane deck. There was a hole in her 
and when she listed to port this hole came up to the water line and 
could be plainly seen. The hole must have been at least 6 feet in 
diameter and, I presume, she was split up right from the bottom. 

There was only one explosion while we were on board. 

The boats had been swung out constantly since we left the Downs. 
In 20 minutes we were clear of the ship. 

Three men were lost. They were the Third Assistant Engineer 
William Bazzell, and one Spanish fireman and one Spanish coal passer. 
These men were presumably in the after fireroom or coal bunker. 
That is where they would be in any case while on duty. No one in 
our crew saw these men after the explosion occurred, to my knowl- 
edge. The engine and boiler room space was filled with steam and 
water instantly, and there is no question in my mind that three men 
were either killed instantly or were drowned after being first rendered 
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unconscious by the shock. The engineers went down into the engine 
and boiler rooms as far as they could and looked for these men, but 
it was impossible to find any trace whatever of them. It was also 
impossible to remain long, on account of the volume of water pouring 
into hole from the sea. I am satisfied that all possible was done to 
find the men, and that they were not abandoned until danger made 
it absolutely imperative. 

I was in the captain's boat. After we had cleared we heard one 
more explosion, about 25 minutes after clearing, and we believe it 
to have been a second mine. As soon as we got a short distance away 
the ship was closed in by the fog, and we did not see her sink. There 
is no question in my mind that she sank very soon ; she was down by 
the stern and a heavy port list, her port rail being under when we 
last saw her. 

When we cleared the vessel, we steered south by west by boat com- 
passes, trying to make the beach. 

About 12.45 we were picked up, after a little more than one hour 
in the boats. 

The German patrol boat Annie Busse picked us up and kept us 
on board 48 hours, because the ship could not come in on account of 
fog. We were treated very courteously on the boat, and the German 
officials, officers, and crew did all they possibly could to make us com- 
fortable. We were landed in Wilhelmshaven at 11.30 a. m. the 24th 
of February, and were sent to Bremerhaven, reaching here at 10 
p. m. same day. 

The morning of the explosion we saw no other vessels, no buoys, 
and no mines. No land or seamarks of any kind were to be seen. 

Charles H. Winnett, 
Third Officer S. S. "Carib." 

American Consular Agency, 

City of Bremerhaven, Empire of Germany, ss: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me by the above-named Third 
Officer Winnett on the 28th of February, 1915. 

J. F. Buck, 
Consular Agent of the United States of America. 

[Seal of American Consular Agency.] 



[Inclosure 4.] 

Sworn Statement of Second Officer of S. S. "Carib." 

I, Jesse Boyd, born in New York City March 2, 1870, second officer 
of the steamer Carib, having been duly sworn, do hereby depose and 
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say that I have read carefully the foregoing sworn statement of Third 
Officer Winnett, of the S. S. Carib, regarding the voyage we jointly 
made in the said steamer from Charleston to Bremen, with special 
reference to the sinking of said steamship Carib on the morning of 
Feb. 22, 1915, and depose further that said sworn statement of Third 
Officer Winnett is, according to my knowledge, in every way correct 
and true; and I further depose and say, that I know of no details 
concerning the sinking of the above-mentioned steamer Carib which 
would either detract from, or add to, the said sworn statement of 
Third Officer "Winnett. 

In testimony whereof, witness my hand at Bremerhaven this 28th 
day of February, 1915. 

Jesse Boyd, 
Second Officer S. S. "Carib." 

American Consular Agency, 

City of Bremerhaven, Empire of Germany, ss: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of February, 1915. 

J. F. Buck, 
Consular Agent of the United States of America. 

[Seal of American Consular Agency.] 



[Inclosure 5.] 

Sworn Statement of Chief Engineer George S. Keowen, 
of S. S. "Carib." 

My name is George S. Keowen. 

I was born in Brooklyn, January 10, 1875. 

I never made the trip to Germany before. 

I joined the S. S. Carib November 29, 1912, as chief engineer. 

So far as I know, the vessel was absolutely in a seaworthy condi- 
tion. Her boilers were sound. 

We left Charleston for Bremen January 27th, 1915. 

On the trip from Charleston to the Isle of Wight we encountered 
two severe storms, and the steering gear parted on both occasions. 
The first time the steam steering chain broke, and on the second occa- 
sion a rod on the starboard side broke. Eepairs were made as soon 
as possible, and as far as I knew the steering gear was placed in as 
good shape as ever. 

We took the English pilot at the Isle of Wight. 

During the entire trip everything was in good condition in the 
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engine and boiler room, with the exception of six boiler tubes, which 
had to be plugged. 

I saw eight mines myself, after leaving North Hinder, on the 
19th of February. 

I should judge that the nearest we came to these mines was about 
500 feet. 

Having no glasses, I could not see the mines clearly. I saw that 
one mine at least had the letter "H" painted in white. The mines 
looked like ordinary buoys with a stick across the top ; some were black 
and some were red. 

We left Mass Lightship on Feb. 21st. After leaving we ran 
up to about 9 knots per hour, on an average, steadily up to the time 
of the explosion. I received no orders to slow the speed down. 

Our full speed in fair weather is about 10 knots per hour, and 
when the sea is rough and we have bad weather our full speed was 
6 or 7 knots per hour. 

The explosion occurred at about 11 o'clock on the morning of the 
22nd of February. The vessel was running at about 9 knots. It was 
hazy and we could not see over two or three miles. Everything was 
in order in the engine rooms. 

When the explosion came it caused one of the two boilers to ex- 
plode, and in all probability one of the boilers was lifted out of the 
saddle and the steam pipe was broken, because with the explosion of 
the mine the engine room was completely filled with steam and it 
was impossible to see anything. The first look I had the water (sea 
water) covered half of the cylinder. The vessel lost her headway 
almost instantly ; the engine probably made not more than 10 or 15 
revolutions. It was out of the question to attempt to shut off the 
steam, and the breaking of the steam pipe rendered the engine abso- 
lutely impossible to control. 

At the time of the explosion the Third Assistant Engineer, Wil- 
liam Bazzell, was in charge of watch; Frank Redmond, oiler, two 
firemen, and one coal passer were on watch. Of these five men, the 
oiler and one fireman were saved ; the Third Assistant Engineer, Baz- 
zell, Fireman Antonio Martinez, and Coal Passer Segunda Blaz lost 
their lives. I could not say how they lost their lives, but I think they 
must have been killed instantly, either by the rush of scaldirig steam 
or inpouring sea water. Two attempts were made to reach these men, 
but unsuccessfully. I and the first assistant, Mr. Hubbel, went back 
twice, but the water was so high we could not enter the engine room, 
and the live steam also prevented us. 

We got into the boats then, and in about 20 minutes we had cleared 
the vessel. I was in No. 2 boat. We waited a short distance from the 
ship for over 30 minutes, to see if there was a trace of life on board, 
but saw nothing more of the missing men. 

We were picked up by the German scout boat Annie Busse after 
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about one and one-half hours, and after 48 hours' delay on account of 
fog were taken in to Wilhelmshaven and later sent to Bremerhaven, 
arriving at the latter city at 10 o'clock at night, February 24th. 

George S. Keowen, 
Chief Engineer 8. S. "Carib." 

American Consular Agency, 

City of Bremerhaven, Empire of Germany, ss : 
Subscribed and sworn to before me by the above-named Chief 
Engineer George Keowen on the 28th of February, 1915. 

J. F. Buck, 
Consular Agent of the United States of America. 
[Seal of American Consular Agency.] 



[Inclosure 6.] 

Sworn Statements of First and Second Engineers Assistants of S. S. 

"Carib." 

We, Frank Hubel, born at Westfield, Connecticut, October 10, 
1880, and Thomas P. Tracy, born in New York City, May 30, 1881, 
the first and second assistant engineers, respectively, of the steamer 
Carib, having been duly sworn do hereby depose and say that we have 
read carefully the foregoing sworn statement of Chief Engineer 
George Keowen of the S. S. Carib, regarding the voyage we jointly 
made in the said steamer from Charleston to Bremen, with especial 
reference to the sinking of said steamship Carib on the morning of 
February 22nd, 1915, and depose further that said sworn statement of 
Chief Engineer Keowen is, according to our knowledge, in every way 
correct and true ; and we further depose and say, that we know of no 
details concerning the above-mentioned sinking of the S. S. Carib 
which would either detract from, or add to, the said sworn statement 
of Chief Engineer Keowen. 

In testimony whereof, witness our hands at Bremerhaven this 28th 
day of February, 1915. 

Frank Hubel, 
First Asst. Eng. S. S. "Carib." 
npTjrjci "P Tracy 
Second Asst. Eng. 8. S. "Carib." 
American Consular Agency, 

City of Bremerhaven, Empire of Germany, ss : 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of February, 
1915. J. F. Buck, 

Consular Agent of the United States of America. 

[Seal of American Consular Agency.] 
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The German Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 
[Translation.] 

J. Nr. B 4884.] German Embassy, 

Washington, D. C, March 26, 1915. 
Mr. Secretary of State: 

Referring to your Excellency's kind note of the 5th instant about 
the sinking of the American steamer Evelyn, I have the honor to make 
to your Excellency the following communication : 

The investigation of the Evelyn and Carib casualties brought to 
light the fact that the vessels had on board Dutch, not German pilots. 
Those pilots appear to have been furnished by the Eotterdam branch 
of the English Purness Steamship Company. Those pilots according 
to the inquiries made are not competent to navigate German waters. 
It was found, for instance, that H. Benne, the pilot taken by the 
steamer Osmulgu, who was formerly a Dutch district pilot but is 
already on the pension list, declared he knew nothing of a certain 
sailing direction for the German coast which is enough to show that 
he is not fit to steer a vessel to Germany. As a matter of fact he 
did not ever observe the sailing directions issued by the German 
Admiralty for the German coast and it was just luck that saved the 
Osmulgu from the fate of the Evelyn. 

The master of the Evelyn declared that he sailed through the 
Channel and had a mine pilot along the English coast. It seems that 
the English officer who came on board with the pilot told him that 
he should steer not the Northern course but the Southerly course 
below the East Friesian Islands, which was the course taken by the 
other steamers. Whereupon he steamed for Rotterdam and there took 
a pilot. On being asked why he had not steered for Listertief, he 
replied that he had left everything to the pilot. 

According to his chart the casualty occurred fifty-three degrees 
fifty-two minutes north six degrees seven minutes east. The pilot 
who had the looks of an old Dutch fisherman and made a rather 
unfavorable impression declared that he had steered that course 
because he had heard that other ships had taken it. In reply to a 
question he said that he had never come with a ship into the German 
Bay since the war began. 

In order to avert further casualties as much as possible I have the 
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honor to leave it to your excellency kindly to consider whether it 
may not be advisable to warn in such manner as may seem appro- 
priate the American steamship companies concerned against applying 
to the above mentioned firms for pilots. I make this recommendation 
all the stronger as there is reason to suspect that the enemy will spare 
no efforts to expose ships bound for Germany to danger and that in- 
fluence is possibly brought to bear on the pilot service. I would in 
this connection again repeat that the course recommended in the 
Nachrichten filr Seefahrer, No. 3161/14, North around Scotland to 
the guiding buoys of Listertief offers the least danger. 

Accept, etc., J. Bernstorff. 



Nachrichten fur Seefahrer. 

[No. 52— Berlin, 1 October 1914. p. 898.] 

m. NORTH SEA. 

2770/14. Germany— North Sea— Making for harbors. 
H. 8088/14. Berlin, September 26, 1914. 

The course of merchant vessels bound for German North Sea ports 
in the Jade, Weser, Elbe, and Eider is set at the Listertief steerage 
buoy. The course for the Ems remains as in peace. The directions of 
N. P. S. 14-2248. Figure 2 paragraph 2 and No. 2423, paragraph 3, 
are at the same time superseded. 

Approximate position of the Listertief Steerage buoy : 
55° 3%' N.; 8° 17%' W. 



Nachrichten fur Seefahrer. 

[No. 52— Berlin, 1 October 1914. p. 1006.] 

in. NORTH SEA. 

3093/14. German Bay (Deutsche Bucht) . Sailing regulations. 
H. 9342. November 4, 1914. 

Supplementing N. F. S. 2770 the following directions are issued 
for the regulation of navigation in the Deutsche Bucht of the North 
Sea: 
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1. Steamers may not steer for the German Coast, sail in or out 
of the mouths of rivers except between sunrise and sunset and then 
in clear weather only. Vessels which attempt to make way in darkness, 
fog, or dim weather are liable to be fired on. 

2. All merchant steamers bound for the Eider, the Elbe, the 
"Weser, and the Jade must first head for the Listertief steerage buoy. 
Those bound for the Ems make directly for that river. 

3. From the Listertief buoy on in the very interest of the ship 's 
safety unconditionally obligatory pilot service is prescribed. Pilots 
will be furnished from the pilot steamer lying there. The pilot's 
directions are to be followed unconditionally. Whoever fails to do so 
or attempts to steer for the German bay without a pilot incurs great 
danger. 

4. If on account of bad weather or other causes the ships can not 
get a pilot they must drop anchor or put back to sea. 

5. Outgoing steamers receive their pilots and other instructions 
from the port authorities. 

6. The same rules apply to foreign warships. 

7. Navigation by sail to and from the harbors of the German Bay 
of the North Sea is totally stopped because of the danger therein 
involved. 



Nachrichten fur Seefahrer. 
[No. 62— Berlin, November 10, 1914. p. 1029.] 

3161/14. Navigation of the North Sea — Announcement. A IV. 
11563, November 9, 1914. 

The British Government on November 2, 1914, issued, on the basis 
of a false accusation that Germany had, with hospital ships and mer- 
chant vessels under a neutral flag, laid mines and reconnoitered in the 
North Sea, a notice to mariners sailing to and in the North Sea, which 
recommended to vessels, on the pretext of danger from mines in the 
North Sea, to pass through the Channel, the Downs, and along the 
English coast and warned them against sailing through the North 
Sea and around the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

In contradiction of this it is pointed out that the waters of the 
Northern North Sea, including the line running from the Hebrides 
across the Faroe islands to Iceland, the waters along the Norwegian 
Coast and in the Skagerrak, are generally so deep as to exclude all 
laying of mines. On the other hand it is known that in the South 
of the North Sea and in the Channel a number of mines, and, as has 
been ascertained, mines of English and French origin, are drifting 
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about that have not been deadened, and that at many places of the 
course along the English Eastern Coast recommended by England 
mines have been laid of which several were run into adrift lately. 

The course recommended by England, through the Channel, the 
Downs, and along the English East Coast is therefore very dangerous 
to shipping, while the course through the North of the North Sea 
is free of mines and therefore free of danger. 

(See N. F. S. 14-262.) 



Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 

No. 661.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, April 12, 1915. 
Sir : I have the honor to transmit herewith enclosed a translation 
of a Note received from the German Foreign Office relative to the 
sinking of the American cotton steamers Evelyn and Oarib. 

I have, etc., James W. Gerard. 



[Inclosure.] 



NOTE VERBALE. 



Foreign Office, 
Berlin, March 10, 1915. 



With reference to its Note Verbale of the 3d instant, No. 11 U 901, 
the Foreign Office has the honor to inform the American Embassy 
that from now available investigations and reports in the matter of 
the American cotton ships Evelyn, Carib, and Ocmulgee, it is estab- 
lished that the loss of the two steamers Evelyn and Carib is to be 
ascribed to the captains and to the inadequacy of the pilots taken by 
them. The captains did not observe the directions given them in the 
United States and the pilots undertook a task to which they were in no 
way equal. 

As the Admiralty has already directly informed the Embassy 
Naval Attache, the captains and crews have complete freedom of 
action. 
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CASE OF THE "GREENBRIAR." 

Consul General Listoe to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

American Consulate General, 

Rotterdam, April 3, 1915. 
Consul Fee, Bremen, wires steamer Greenbriar, Captain Dalton, 
sailed April first Bremerhaven New York with General cargo sunk 
April second apparently mine explosion near North Frisian Island 
Amrum. All thirty-eight members crew saved. 

Listoe. 



case of the "gulflight." 1 

Consul Stephens to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Plymouth, (Received) May 3, 1915. 
American tank steamer Gulflight torpedoed off Scilly first instant. 
Captain died heart failure, body landed. Two of crew drowned, 
thirty-four saved. Vessel afloat, patrol boats attempting tow her into 
Scilly. 

Stephens. 

The Secretary of State to Ambassador W. H. Page. 
[Telegram.] 

Department of State, 
Washington, May 3, 1915. 
Reported American tank steamer Gulflight torpedoed off Scilly 
May first. Please obtain detailed report and forward Department 

1 For additional correspondence concerning the Chilflight, see Special Supple- 
ment, 1915, pp. 129-141. 
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immediately. Cabling American Consul Plymouth to-day for de- 
tailed report. 

Bryan. 



Consul Stephens to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Plymouth, (Received) May 3, 1915. 
Gulflight towed into Crow Sound, Scilly, by British patrols. 
German torpedo struck bluff bow vessel down by head free board 
forward about two feet fore hold full cargo apparently undamaged. 
Blowing gale southeast. 

Stephens. 

Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate General, 
London, May 4, 1915. 
Gulflight. Boness, second mate, reports thirty-three survivors 
now in Penzance, first mate and engineer remaining St. Marys to 
care for ship now anchored east side island. Seaman Chapenta and 
Wireless Operator Short drowned. Captain Gunter dead; shock. 
Submarine sighted twenty-five minutes before Gulflight struck. 

Skinner. 



Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

No. 2042.] American Embassy, 

London, May 4, 1915. 
British Admiralty has charge of steamer Gulflight now at Scilly 
Islands, but are on the point of turning it over to the salvage 
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company. Officers and crew are at Penzance. I am sending Lieu- 
tenant Towers and. Naval Constructor McBride to Scilly to-day to 
make investigation and have instructed Consul at Plymouth to 
mail me depositions of ship 's officers and crew. 

Page. 



The Secretary of State to Ambassador W. H. Page. 
[Telegram.] 

No. 1514.] Department of State, 

Washington, May 6, 1915. 
Gulf Refining Company informs Department that Oulflight was 
torpedoed without warning while "following British patrol boats 
to Bishop." Please ascertain immediately from ship's officers and 
crew or other persons whether Oulflight was under convoy or pro- 
tection of patrol boats, and, if not, what communication passed be- 
tween them, and why the Oulflight was following patrol boats. 

Bryan. 



Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Embassy, 
London, May 7, 1915. 
Towers and McBride have visited Oulflight, examined ship, and 
taken sworn depositions of Smith, former chief officer, now master, 
Boness, second officer, Butterwurth, chief engineer, and Crist, assistant 
engineer. Pull report follows by mail. Established facts are as fol- 
lows : At 11 a. m. May 1, when 25 miles west of Bishops Rock Light, 
Oulflight was picked up by British naval patrol boats Iago and Filey, 
and was directed to follow them toward Light, Iago taking position on 
starboard quarter and Filey on port bow. About 12.20 p. m. sub- 
marine in awash condition without visible flag or distinguishing marks 
was sighted by officer of watch bearing about five degrees on port bow 
distant about two miles. After five minutes and when bearing dead 
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ahead submarine disappeared and no further sign of her was seen. 
At this time American flag size ten feet by six feet was flying to 
breeze on after flagstaff. About 12.50 p. m. heavy explosion occurred 
starboard side forward. Wireless Operator Short and Seaman Cha- 
penta jumped overboard and were drowned. Remainder crew and 
officers immediately left ship in lifeboats, were picked up by Iago, and 
were taken to St. Marys, Scilly Islands, following morning. Captain 
Gunter died on Iago during night, coroner's inquest determines cause 
of death as heart failure. Damage to ship consists in large hole star- 
board side between frames three and seven ; extreme dimensions thirty- 
two feet longitudinally by twenty-five feet vertically, also eight small 
holes in port side opposite, largest being four feet by three feet. 
Forepeak chain locker pump room, forehold, and forward bunker oil 
tank flooded ; damage to cargo confined to five hundred barrels lubri- 
cating oil in forehold. Not possible yet to search forehold for frag- 
ments. Forehold has therefore been sealed to prevent tampering with 
view to examination as soon as accessible. Master and chief engineer 
now with ship. Underwriters representative, on scene, advises tempo- 
rary measures to correct time and strengthen number eight bulkhead 
to permit vessel to safely continue voyage to Rouen. Master is acting 
on his advice. 

Towers and McBride express qualified opinion that injury is prob- 
ably due to torpedo explosion. In conversation they express a moral 
though not technical certainty that ship was torpedoed. 

Consul at Plymouth should be instructed to permit vessel to pro- 
ceed under Captain Smith with alien officers and crew if other persist 
in refusal to return to ship. Page. 



Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Embassy, 
Berlin, May 7, 1915. 
German Admiralty has as yet no news as to Gulfiight. Will report 
as soon as information obtained. Gerard. 
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Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

No. 2068.] American Embassy, 

London, May 10, 1915. 
Mr. Page reports that it appears that Captain of Gulflight com- 
plied, without raising any question, with the signals of British patrol 
boats to proceed under their convoy. Further inquiries are being 
made of British Admiralty. 



Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

No. 2095.] American Embassy, 

London, May 13, 1915. 
Mr. Page amplifying his report on the vessel Gulflight states that 
he is informed by the British Government that no mines anywhere 
in the vicinity of the Scilly Islands have been laid by the British 
authorities. 



Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

No. 2105.] American Embassy, 

London, May 17, 1915. 

Mr. Page reports that it is stated by Captain Smith of the vessel 
Gulflight that the conversation between the commander of the British 
patrol boat Filey and the late Captain Gunter of the Gulflight was 
to the effect that Captain Gunter in stating that the Gulflight was 
bound for Rouen inquired when a French pilot could be secured. The 
patrol boat replied that a French pilot could not be secured there 
and the Gulflight was directed to follow the patrols to the Bishop 
Rock. 

In reply to Mr. Page's inquiry the British Admiralty states that 
the convoying ships are now at sea out of communication but as soon 
as they return the details will be obtained. 
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CASE OF THE " NEBRASKAN. " 1 

Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

No. 2166.] American Embassy, 

London, (Received) May 26, 1915. 

2166. Urgent. Eeport at midnight last night to British Ad- 
miralty from Landsend state that American steamer Nebraskan tor- 
pedoed 40 miles south by west of Southcliffe, crew taking to boats. 

British trawler standing by now reports Nebraskan still afloat and 
making for Liverpool with four holds full of water. No lives reported 
lost. Page. 



Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

No. 2172.] American Embassy, 

London, May 26, 1915. 
British Admiralty have report from Queenstown that Nebraskan is 
now on her way to Liverpool under her own steam and is being 
escorted. I am sending naval attache" to Liverpool to examine the' 
ship, which it now appears was outward bound from Liverpool for 
Delaware Breakwater at the time she was torpedoed. 

Page. 



Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate General, 
London, May 27, 1915. 
Greene, master of American steamer Nebraskan, in wireless ad- 
dressed to me via Landsend, reports: 

Nebraskan passed Fastnet Eock Tuesday 4.33 p. m. from Liverpool 
bound to Delaware Breakwater in ballast at 8.24 p. m. When steamer 

1 For additional correspondence concerning the Nebraskan, see Special Sup- 
plement, 1916, p. 162. 
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was about 48 miles west half south from Fastnet she experienced vio- 
lent shock followed instantly by terrific explosion bursting hatches 
and throwing hatch beam cargo derricks and twisted iron into air 
filling lower hold forward completely with water. Crew immediately 
took to boats. After standing by ship one hour returned on board 
and at 10.30 started for Liverpool. About 1.25 a. m. met two vessels 
sent by British Admiralty in answer to our wireless call and one has 
been in attendance ever since. It was dusk when explosion occurred. 
Flag had been hauled down five minutes before. Steamer's name 
painted on both sides ship in letters six feet tall. Had no warning 
and saw nothing. 

Skinner. 



Consul Washington to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Liverpool, May 28, 1915. 
Nebraskan chartered White Star Line, water ballast. Shock fol- 
lowed by explosion 8.24 evening May 25, latitude 51.14 N., longitude 
10.52 "W. Captain and officer watch say flag lowered ten minutes 
before explosion. Chief engineer only person saw track approach- 
ing torpedo. Captain, officer watch, and chief engineer say light 
time explosion sufficient see two thousand feet. Name and port 
painted both sides letters six feet high. Lieutenant Towers, Con- 
structor McBride making further examination Nebraskan to-day. 
They will photograph in dry dock next week. 

"Washington. 



Consul Washington to the Secretary of State. 

No. 383.] American Consulate, 

Liverpool, May 28, 1915. 

Sir : I have the honor to report that information having been ob- 
tained that the Nebraskan was due on the evening of the 27th instant, 
arrangements were made to board her through the courtesy of the 
"White Star Company as she arrived at the Mersey Bar. 

The Assistant Naval Attache, Lieutenant Towers, arrived in Liver- 
pool under instructions from the Embassy in the early afternoon, the 
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White Star Line courteously allowing him and Mr. McBride, of the 
Construction Corps, U. S. N., who accompanied him, to also proceed 
on the tug to the Bar to meet the Nebraskan. 

Affidavits were taken of the Captain, the officer on watch at the 
time of the explosion, and of the Chief Engineer, the only person 
on board who saw any indication of a torpedo approaching the ship. 
The captain of the Nebraskan later told me that a reluctance to make 
an affidavit, which I had observed on the ship, of the Chief Engineer, 
was due to the fact that he was, by reason of the sentiments which he 
entertained, disinclined to state that he had seen anything that indi- 
cated that the vessel was struck by a torpedo, presumably fired by a 
submarine of a country with which he was in sympathy. 

These affidavits will be delivered to the Embassy in London by 
the Assistant Naval Attache^ it being understood that the contents 
will be more rapidly transmitted to the Department, and also that as 
the Ambassador had instructed the Assistant Naval Attache to pro- 
ceed to Liverpool to investigate that the affidavits should be taken 
by him to the Ambassador. 

A brief summary of the information listed in the affidavits is that 
the Nebraskan at 8.24 p. m. May 25th, while in Latitude 51.14 N., 
Longitude 10.52 W., experienced a severe shock, and that after a short 
but marked interval there was a loud explosion, which did serious 
damage to the fore part of the vessel, fortunately hurting no one 
seriously. 

The Nebraskan was under charter by the White Star Company 
for the return voyage and was proceeding in water ballast with no 
cargo to the Delaware Breakwater. 

It was early dusk when the explosion took place; there was also 
moonlight, and the words "Nebraskan of New York" were painted 
in white letters six feet tall on each side of the ship. It was the 
opinion of the Captain that objects were clearly visible for at least 
2,000 feet. 

The American flag had been flown since leaving Liverpool until 
about ten minutes before the explosion occurred. It was immediately 
after the explosion rehoisted. 

The crew left the vessel, but returned in an hour's time. 

The Nebraskan was escorted to the Mersey Bar, and the Captain 
is to-day writing a letter to the Admiralty expressing appreciation. 
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The Nebraskan was put alongside dock at 11 p. m., May 27th, and 
■will shortly go into dry dock, when it is the purpose of Lieutenant 
Towers and Naval Constructor MeBride to photograph her. 

These circumstances were reported to the Department in con- 
densed form by cable, which is confirmed under a separate cover. 
I have, etc. Horace Lee Washington. 



Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 

No. 1511.] American Embassy, 

London, May 28, 1915. 
Sir: "With reference to my telegram of to-day's date, No. 2186, 
I have the honor to transmit herewith enclosed the detailed report 
made by Lieutenant Towers, Assistant Naval Attache of this Em- 
bassy, on the case of the American steamer Nebraskan and depositions 
of three of the ship's officers made before the Consul at Liverpool. 
I have, etc. Page. 



[Inclosure 1.] 
Report of Assistant Naval Attache Towers. 

In accordance with the verbal instructions of the Ambassador to 
investigate the case of the Nebraskan, on May 27, accompanied by 
Naval Constructor MeBride, I proceeded to Liverpool. On arrival 
there we proceeded to the American Consulate. The Consul had ar- 
ranged with the White Star Line for our passage down to the mouth 
of the Mersey on the tug which they were sending to meet the Ne- 
braskan; accompanied by the Consul we went on board the tug and 
proceeded down to the bar. 

The Nebraskan, convoyed by a naval trawler, came up about 6.30 
p. m., and we went on board. After an examination of the injured 
portion of the ship, so far as such examination could be made at sea, 
we obtained the depositions of the Captain, Chief Engineer, and Third 
Officer of the ship. No one else could be discovered who could give 
any statement of importance. 

The ship arrived at the Canada Dock at 10.30 p. m., and was 
moored. An examination of the hull and spaces was made on the next 
day. Arrangements were made for dry docking at Birkenhead on 
May 29, when a complete inspection will be made. 

The following was brought out by the depositions and examina- 
tions : 
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The steamship Nebrashan, Captain John S. Greene, of 2,824 tons 
net, of the port of New York, and owned by the American Hawaiian 
Steamship Company of New York City, was under charter to the 
White Star Line for a voyage from New York to England and return. 
She had discharged a cargo at Liverpool, and on the afternoon of 
May 24, 1915, sailed from Liverpool for Delaware Breakwater, in 
ballast. She had painted on each side amidships "Nebraskan, New 
York" in white letters six feet high, and was flying the American 
flag. She had received no advice or instructions from any Govern- 
ment official as to course to steer. Nothing unusual occurred until 
the evening of May 25. The weather at that time was clear, and the 
ship was proceeding on her course at a speed of about 12 knots. At 
about 8.10 p. m. the officer on watch gave orders to haul down the flag, 
as the sun had set and the ship was also getting well out to sea. At 
8.24 p. m., the ship then being in Lat. 51° 14' N., Long. 10° 52' W., a 
streak of white foam was noticed on the starboard side, perpendicular 
to the ship, and almost instantly a severe shock was felt, followed 
by a violent explosion on the starboard side, abreast No. 1 hold. At 
this time the light was good, and the name on the sides could have 
been distinguished for at least 2,000 feet. The hatch covers and 
beams of No. 1 hold and the cargo booms above same were blown into 
the air, and also quantities of debris and oil. The oil came from the 
double bottom compartments, which were used as fuel oil tanks. 
Pieces of side and bottom plating were blown through two decks, and 
the ship was generally cut up around this hold, especially on port 
side. None of the crew were seriously injured; two men suffered 
cuts and bruises and several had narrow escapes. The hold immedi- 
ately filled with water and the ship settled by the head. The captain 
stopped the engines ; the fires were turned out, and the crew took to 
the boats. Before leaving the ship the captain sent a wireless call for 
assistance and received a message from the British Admiralty stating 
that assistance was being sent. After lying off for about an hour the 
captain and crew returned to the ship and headed her for Liverpool. 
At 1.30 a. m. on the 26th two British vessels came up, and one of 
these convoyed the ship to the mouth of the Mersey. The return trip 
was made at a speed of from six to eight knots, and was without inci- 
dent. While in clear water it was possible to see, by looking down 
from the top of No. 1 hatch, the large hole in the starboard side of 
the ship ; no holes were seen on port side. 

From the accounts of the witnesses, and an examination of the 
ship, I am firmly convinced that the ship was torpedoed, and it seems 
probable, from the apparent results, that the torpedo punctured the 
skin of the ship before it exploded, as the effect on the interior 
structure of the ship was very great, and as a comparatively small 
amount of water was thrown on deck. A further examination, made 
when the ship is in dry dock, may result in more evidence, though I 
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do not consider that more evidence is necessary to establish the fact 
beyond doubt. J. H. Towers. 



[Inclosure 2.] 

Deposition of John S. Greene, Captain of the Steamship "Nebraskan." 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

County of Lancaster, City of Liverpool, ss: 

I, John S. Greene of San Francisco, aged 48 years, captain of the 
steamship Nebraskan, of 2,824 tons net, of New York, owned by the 
American Hawaiian Steamship Company of New York City, N. Y., 
now at the time of making this affidavit under Charter to the White 
Star Line, said Charter having been made in New York May 1st, 
1915, do depose and say: 

I left in my vessel, the Nebraskan, from Liverpool for Delaware 
Breakwater, at 5.7 p. m., May 24, 1915, in water ballast. 

The name of my vessel, "Nebraskan of New York," appeared in 
letters six feet in height amidships on both sides of the vessel; the 
name of the vessel and home port is clear and distinct. 

We passed the Fastnet Rock at 4.33 p. m. on May 25th. At 8.24 
p. m. in Lat. 51.14 N., Long. 10.52 W., the ship met with a violent 
shock, followed instantly by a terrific explosion, bursting No. 1 hatches 
and deck, abreast of No. 1, throwing hatch beams and cargo derricks 
30 feet in the air, and filling No. 1 lower hold completely with water. 
The engines in the ship were stopped and boats lowered and filled 
with the crew. We stood by ship for about one hour in the boats, 
and as there was no further explosion I ordered the crew on board 
again. 

At the time of the explosion I have just described the weather 
was clear and it was just coming dusk ; the moon was up and the light 
was sufficiently good in my opinion to enable the name of the vessel on 
the ship's sides to be distinguishable for a distance of 2,000 feet. 

I estimate the explosion to which I have referred occurred about 
ten minutes after I had lowered the American flag, which I had con- 
tinued to fly up to that time at the stern of my vessel since leaving 
Liverpool. 

I further state that neither before leaving Liverpool, nor up to 
the time of the explosion to which I have referred, did I receive any 
instructions or advice from any official of a belligerent nation in re- 
gard to courses to steer on my return passage to America. 

Before I left the ship I caused the wireless operator to return to 
the vessel from the boat and send the signal "S. O. S." I received 
a wireless message from the British Admiralty that assistance was 
being sent. After returning to the ship from the small boat the boats 
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were hoisted clear of the water and course shaped for the Fastnet. 
Proceeded slowly up to 1.30 a. m. on the 26th, and we met two British 
vessels sent to our assistance by the British Admiralty in answer to 
our call, one of which accompanied us to Liverpool. The captain of 
this vessel ordered me to put out the running lights and advised me 
to keep well off the Fastnet Eock Light, which rock we passed fifteen 
miles off. We proceeded slowly under our steam and arrived in the 
river Mersey, Liverpool, May 27, 1915, at 8.35 p. m. 

There were no deaths resulting from this explosion referred to, 
but three men suffered minor injuries. 

John S. Greene. 

Subscribed and sworn to this 27th day of May, 1915, before me, 

Horace Lee Washington, 
American Consul, Liverpool, England. 

[Seal of the American Consulate.] 



[Inclosure 3.] 

Deposition of Wilfred Harold Senior, TJiird Officer of the Steamship 

"Neiraskan." 

Kingdom op Great Britain and Ireland, 

County of Lancaster, City of Liverpool, ss: 

I, Wilfred Harold Senior, of 197 Athens Street, Boston, Mass., 
aged 22 years, do hereby depose and say as follows : 

I am the Third Officer of the American steamship Neiraskan and 
came on watch at 8 o'clock on the evening of May 25th. Shortly 
after I came on watch, it then being sunset, I had the colors hauled 
down. At 8.24 a violent explosion occurred forward, and I saw the 
hatch covers of No. 1 hatch and the cargo booms above same fly into 
the air. The oil from the fuel tanks was blown all over the forward 
end of the ship. On the orders of the captain I stopped the engines 
and then went down and helped to get the boats away. After lying 
off in the boats for about an hour we returned to the ship. 

At the time of the explosion to which I have referred it was twi- 
light, with a bright moon and objects could be distinguished a con- 
siderable distance. 

Wilfred Harold Senior. 

Subscribed and sworn to this 27th day of May, 1915, before me, 

Horace Lee Washington, 
American Consul, Liverpool, England. 

[Seal of the American Consulate.] 
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[Inclosure 4.] 

Deposition of Frank Chester Yandell, Chief Engineer of the Steam- 
ship "Nebraskan." 

Kingdom op Great Britain and Ireland, 

County of Lancaster, City of Liverpool, ss: 

I, Frank Chester Yandell, of 1445 Seventy Sixth Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., do depose and say that I am the Chief Engineer of the steam- 
ship Nebraskan of New York ; that I sailed in the said vessel from the 
port of Liverpool on May 24th, 1915, for Delaware Breakwater ; that 
at about 8.30 p. m. on May 25, 1915, I was on deck, amidships, 
starboard side, when I noticed a white streak in the water about 
fifty feet away, apparently abreast of No. 2 hold and about perpen- 
dicular to the side of the ship. Immediately after I felt a jar, fol- 
lowed by a violent explosion. I went to the Engine room and found 
that the 3rd Assistant had stopped the Engines; stopped fuel oil 
pump and shut off all fires. We left the engine room and got ready 
to abandon the ship. We took to the boats for about an hour and 
then returned to the vessel. 

At the time the explosion took place to which I have referred, it 
was early dusk but all objects were distinctly visible. 

F. C. Yandell, 
Chief Engineer. 

Subscribed and sworn to this 27th day of May, 1915, before me, 

Horace Lee Washington, 
American Consul, Liverpool, England. 

[Seal of the American Consulate.] 



The Secretary of State to Ambassador Gerard. 
[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

Department of State, 
Washington, June 2, 1915. 
Mr. Bryan informs Mr. Gerard that evidence supplied thus far 
regarding S. S. Nebraskan, an American vessel leaving Liverpool, 
indicates that she was hit by torpedo May 25, in the evening. He 
asks Mr. Gerard whether report of this attack has been received by 
German Government. 
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Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 

No. 1531.] American Embassy, 

London, June 2, 1915. 

Sir : With reference to my despatch No. 1511 of the 28th of May, 
I have the honor to transmit herewith enclosed a copy of a supple- 
mentary report on the American steamer Nebraskan after the vessel 
was placed in dry dock at Liverpool made under my direction by 
Naval Constructor McBride, Assistant Naval Attache to this Em- 
bassy and submitted to me by Lieutenant Towers, Acting Naval 
Attache. 

The metallic fragments mentioned in the report as having been 
found in the ship are forwarded by this pouch. 

I have, etc., Walter Hines Page. 



[Inclosure.] 

Report of Assistant Naval Attache McBride. 

Office of Naval Attache, 
American Embassy, London, 1st June, 1915. 
From: Naval Constructor L. B. McBride, U. S. N. 
To: The Ambassador. 
Subject: S. S. Nebraskan. 

I have the honor to deliver herewith six fragments of metal 
recovered from the American Hawaiian S. S. Nebraskan, together 
with seven photographs showing the vessel as she appeared when 
first making port in Liverpool and showing the location and nature 
of the damage to the vessel. 

The forehold and upper and lower tween decks in wake of the 
damage were filled with a mass of several tons of splintered wood 
and with fragments of the ship's structure. This mass of debris 
was cleared from the ship on Sunday, May 30, by a gang of labourers 
under charge of the company having the contract to repair the 
ship. I was personally present during this entire operation, and 
I gave orders to the foreman of the labourers and to the labourers 
personally that no fragments of metal were to be taken from the 
ship until I had examined them. With the assistance of the Chief 
Engineer of the Nebraskan I personally examined, in so far as it 
was possible, all metallic fragments. The six forwarded herewith 
are the only ones which could not be identified with some portion 
of the ship's structure or fittings in this vicinity. I further kept a 
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close personal lookout to see that there was no possibility of passing 
in any foreign matter to the ship from outside. 

In view of the above mentioned course I can state with full 
assurance that to the best of my knowledge and belief none of the 
fragments referred to belong to any part of the vessel and that they 
found their way to the locations in which recovered as the result 
of the explosion which caused the damage to the vessel. 

I was present during the taking of the depositions of the Master 
of the vessel, of the Chief Engineer, and of the Officer of the Watch 
at the time of the explosion, which have been previously forwarded. 
Since the taking of these depositions I have talked over many de- 
tails with these and other officers of the ship ; I have made a careful 
examination of the ship in wake of the damage; and my conclusion 
from these sources of information is that the damage is the result 
of the explosion of a torpedo. My reasons for this conclusion are 
as follows: 

(a) The sworn deposition of the Chief Engineer stating that 
immediately prior to the explosion he saw a white streak in the 
water leading from about abeam towards the forward part of the 
vessel. I have considerable confidence in this statement inasmuch 
as the Chief Engineer appears to be a man well balanced and 
observant; he is, moreover, averse to publicity in this connection, 
as he does not desire to be quoted as having seen this evidence of 
a torpedo attack inasmuch as he states that he has read in the press 
a large number of statements of passengers and members of crews 
of various vessels, who have thought they had seen a torpedo when 
all the other facts in these cases were absolutely against such a 
possibility. 

(&) Considering the position of the ship at the time of the 
explosion, I consider that it is beyond the bounds of probability 
that a floating mine could be encountered in this vicinity. I do 
not consider that the damage to the ship could have been caused by 
an anchored mine which had broken adrift, as such a mine would 
float on the surface of the water and if exploded on contact with 
the ship, would have caused damage at and above the water line 
instead of entirely below the water line as is actually the case. 

(c) The damage was beyond any possibility of doubt or question 
caused by an external explosion. 

(d) At least one of the fragments forwarded herewith, although 
bearing no identification marks, appears to me to be a portion of the 
shell of a torpedo. 

(e) The force of the explosion as indicated by the damage to 
the upper and lower tween decks and the weather deck appears to 
have been from very slightly abaft the beam ; due to the well known 
uncertainty of the phenomena attendant upon the action of high 
explosives, I realize that this apparent direction of the force of 
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explosion is not conclusive in any sense, but taken together with 
the other elements, is believed to have some slight corroborative 
value. 

Lewis B. McBride. 

1st June, 1915. 
Forwarded : 

J. H. Towers, 
Lieutenant, JJ. S. N., Naval Attache (Acting). 



CASE OF THE 'VINCENT. " 

Consul Winship to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Petrograd, September 29, 1915. 
American sailing ship Vincent destroyed by mine, Cape Orloff. 
Crew saved, now Archangel. Four injured. Winship. 



Consul General Snodgrass to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate General, 
Moscow, September 29, 1915. 
Sailing ship Vincent struck mine, Cape Orlov, twenty-seventh. 
Total loss. Crew saved. Captain and three men injured. Being 
treated in hospital Archangel. 



CASE OF THE HELEN ,W. MARTIN." 

Ambassador W. E. Page to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

No. 3236.] American Embassy, 

London, November 19, 1915. 
Foreign Office informs me that American schooner Helen W. 
Martin struck a mine on the eighteenth instant at four p. m., three 
miles west-northwest of Orf ord Ness. Ship anchored, tug standing by. 

Page. 
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CASE OF THE " OWEGO." 1 

Consul General Listoe to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate General, 
Rotterdam, August 14, 1916. 
Captain Barlow, of steamer Owego, New York, arriving Rotterdam 
to-day, reports having been fired at ten times near Isle Wight in Brit- 
ish Channel by German submarine, without warning. No casualties. 
Mail report follows. Listoe. 



The Secretary of State to Ambassador Gerard. 
[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

No. 3296.] Department of State, 

Washington, August 16, 1916. 

Mr. Lansing states that the Department of State has been in- 
formed by the American Consul General at Rotterdam that Cap- 
tain Barlow of the American steamer Owego, plying between New 
York and Rotterdam, arrived at the latter city on August 14 and 
reported that his vessel was fired at ten times in the British 
Channel, near the Isle of "Wight, by a German submarine, but no 
casualties reported. Mr. Gerard is instructed to bring the matter 
at once formally to the attention of the Foreign Minister and 
request a prompt investigation of the case and a prompt statement 
of the findings. 

Mr. Lansing adds that Mr. Gerard will perceive the importance 
of giving his constant attention to the case until a reply from the 
German Government is received. 

'For additional correspondence concerning the Owego, see Special Supple- 
ment, 1916, p. 201. 
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The Secretary of State to Ambassador Gerard. 
[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

No. 3390.] Department op State, 

"Washington, September 18, 1916. 

Mr. Lansing, referring to Mr. Gerard's mail despatch numbered 
3920 and dated August 29, informs him that the substance of the 
German note of the 26th of August in the matter of the American 
steamer Owego had been submitted to the vessel's owners who 
informed the Department that the captain of the vessel says that, 
while he heard firing he never saw any submarine and never knew 
any shots were fired at the Owego or across her bow until after the 
submarine came in sight and then he could not understand her 
signals on account of there being no wind to unfurl her flags so 
they would stand out and disclose her nationality. The captain 
further states that it was and is his conception of his duty that 
when stopped he should wait until a boarding party from a war- 
ship came on board of his vessel to make search and not he to 
leave his own vessel to board any foreign warship. 

Mr. Lansing states that this Government trusts that the German 
Imperial Government will see its way clear to warn its undersea 
commanders, if in fact it has not already done so, to be most 
particular in their efforts to make sure that their signals are under- 
stood by merchantmen before extreme measures are taken which 
might result in the destruction of American lives and property. In 
order that this may not occur this Government has informed ship 
owners that war submarines' signals should be answered promptly 
and followed. 

Mr. Lansing instructs Mr. Gerard to address a note to the 
German foreign minister in such terms as the foregoing indicates 
as a reply to his note of August 26, 1916. 
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The Secretary of State to Ambassador Gerard. 
[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

No. 3434.] Department of State, 

Washington, September 29, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing informs Mr. Gerard that the master's statement of 
the steamer Owego in his last telegram was transmitted to him in 
the language of the United States Steamship Company, and further 
informs him that he now has the master's own statement made 
afterward which is as follows: 

Ever since early morning of that day we heard sounds of heavy 
cannon coming from the direction of the French coast, which was 
nearer to us than the English coast, but not discernible. About 
12.40 p. m., on that day I was below eating my dinner when my 
first mate, H. Hattfield, came to me and stated that he heard guns, 
of smaller caliber and closer to us, but nothing could be seen. I 
then went on deck with said first mate, and the first thing I saw 
was a shot dropping in the water about 100 feet from our stern, 
which shot dropped directly in the wake of the vessel. I looked 
with the aid of glasses, as did all of the officers of the vessel, but 
none of us were able to discover any boat in sight. I ordered the 
wheel put hard starboard and the engines stopped, which was done. 
About 15 minutes later we made out the submarine coming slowly 
toward us. At that time, to my judgment, she was about one 
mile away. Said submarine had signals hoisted but, owing to the 
entire lack of wind, they were lying flat against the flagstaff 
instead of being carried out by the breeze and we were unable to 
make out what the signals were. We were laying still at that time. 
Then there was a shot fired which came within about four feet of 
the broad side of the vessel and the submarine kept coming slowly 
toward us. "When she was about one-half mile away we were able 
to make out one flag and guessed at the rest. We immediately pro- 
ceeded to lower a boat and I dispatched the first mate with the 
ship's papers. The Owego was displaying a large American flag 
on her stern and also a large American flag amidship. Her name 
and the letters U. S. A. were painted in white letters 6 feet long, 
extending nearly' from bow to stern on either side. I did not know 
the exact number of shots which said submarine fired, I having seen 
but four shots which struck near the vessel. There was no shot 
fired across the steamer's bow as stated in the German note. The 
commander of the submarine informed my first mate that he had 
fired 11 or 12 shots at us and that was the source of my information 
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■when I gave the number of shots fired. The first mate returned 
from the submarine with said papers and a permit written in 
German and signed by the commander allowing the vessel to pro- 
ceed, which she did. The boat which I sent out to the submarine 
was launched as quickly as possible after I discovered the sub- 
marine signal to send same. I did not know we were being fired 
upon by reason of the heavy firing in the direction of the French 
coast, but stopped the vessel and waited as soon as it was discovered 
that the firing was near to us and sounded differently than what 
we had been hearing. 

Mr. Gerard is instructed that if he can discern no objection he is 
permitted to submit this further statement to the Foreign Office, 
augmented by the information contained in Mr. Lansing's last tele- 
gram, and is also informed that this information is being forwarded 
to the end that he may have all the facts necessary for the infor- 
mation of the German Government. 



CASE OF THE SEBEK. ' 

Charge Bliss to the Secretary of State. 

No. 3809.] American Embassy, 

Paris, October 24, 1916. 

Sir : I have the honor to transmit herewith an affidavit executed 
by one, John S. Brennan, claiming American citizenship, who was 
a member of the crew of the British steamship Seoek, which is 
alleged to have been torpedoed by a submarine near Malta on the 
12th instant. 

This affidavit was executed before the American Consul General 
at Marseille. 

I have, etc., Bobert Wood Bliss. 



[Inclosure.] 

Affidavit of John S. Brennan. 

I, the undersigned, do hereby declare under oath as follows: 
My name is John S. Brennan. I was born at New York City 
July 20, 1891. My permanent residence in the United States is 
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877 Tindon Avenue, in said New York City. I last left the United 
States on the Norwegian ship Nordfjeld, which sailed from Norfolk, 
Virginia, bound to Naples, Italy, about the 10th day of June, 1916. 
On September 30, 1916, I signed as A. B. on the British ship Sebek, 
which sailed from Liverpool on that date with a general cargo, 
about one-half consisting of coal, bound to Alexandria, Egypt. On 
October 12, 1916, at about 6.55 o'clock p. m., while the Sebek was 
about 10 miles east of Malta, and while I was in the forecastle, I 
heard a crash. I ran out with the other sailors in the forecastle 
and we immediately entered into the lifeboats and lowered the 
boats. There were several trawlers in sight, but I saw no sub- 
marine. After we had been about 25 minutes in the lifeboats we 
were picked up by a French patrol boat, then transferred to a 
British patrol boat, and for about 12 hours we cruised around our 
ship the Sebek while she was being towed away by another British 
ship. We were landed in Malta at about six o'clock p. m. on the 
following day, October 13. There were no casualties among our 
crew. So far as I am aware, I was the only American on board. 
"While the seaman on the lookout stated that he saw the wake of a 
torpedo when our ship was struck, I have no personal knowledge 
of this matter. 

John A. Brennan. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this twentieth day of 
October, 1916. 

A. Gaulin, 
Consul General of fhe United States 
of America at Marseille, France. 

[Seal of American Consulate General.] 



The Secretary of State to Charge Grew. 

[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

No. 3586.] Department op State, 

Washington, November 18, 1916. 

Mr. Lansing states that the Department has been advised of the 
torpedoing without warning of the British ship Sebek, with Ameri- 
cans aboard, bound from Liverpool to Alexandria, while ten miles 
east of Malta, on October 12. 

Also the Department is advised that the ship Delta, of Nor- 
wegian registry, bound from Naples to Wales, in ballast, and on 
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which, there were Americans, was sunk by cannon shot on October 
31, fifty-five miles off Cape Palos, Spain, by a German submarine. 
Mr. Grew is instructed to bring to the attention of the German 
Government the above cases in which it appears the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens have been jeopardized by German submarines, and 
request an immediate investigation and report. 



Change Grew to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

No. 4702.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, December 8, 1916. 

The following note with regard to the sinking of the Sebek has 
just been received: 

Foreign Office, 
Berlin, December 6, 1916. 

The undersigned has the honor to reply as follows to the note 
of Mr. Grew, Charge d 'Affaires of the United States of America, 
dated the twenty-first ultimo. Foreign Office No. 14221, relative to 
the sinking of the British vessel Sebek by a German submarine. 

According to the investigations of the German Naval authorities 
a German submarine attacked without warning and sank on October 
twelfth last, close to the warport of LaValeta, Malta, a ship which 
was under way with lights smothered and without position lanterns, 
and which therefore had to be considered as a warship by the 
German commander. 

A completely darkened ship which contrary to the international 
provisions relative to the carrying of lights at sea displays no 
streamer ( ?) and a position of lights thereby characterizes itself as 
a warship, in the war area at any rate or still more in the neighbor- 
hood of a warport as in the present case. Should then the darkened 
ship sunk off Malta actually have been identical with the British 
steamer Sebek the blame for jeopardizing lives of the Americans 
hired on the Sebek attached solely to the captain who, in order to 
evade measures of prize by the German cruisers recognized by 
international laws, took upon himself the danger involved in neg- 
lecting, contrary to international law the international provisions 
relative to the carrying of lights. 

The undersigned requests that the above be communicated to the 
American Government and avails himself of the opportunity to the 
Charge" d Affaires, et cetera. (Signed.) Zimmermann. 

Grew. 
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Consul Latfirop to the Secretary of State. 

No. 313.] American Consulate, 

Cardiff, November 16, 1916. 
Sir : I have the honor to enclose a copy of the declaration of Alle 
Dorsey, a colored American citizen, relative to the loss by submarine 
attack of the vessel on which he was engaged, the British S. S. 
Barbara. 

I have, etc., Lorin A. Lathrop. 



[Inclosure.] 

Deposition of Alle Dorsey. 

American Consulate, 

Cardiff, Wales. 

I, Alle Dorsey, do solemnly swear that I am an American citizen. 
I was born at 22 Water Street, Norfolk, Virginia, in September, 1890. 
My father, Ben Dorsey, lives now at 26 Water Street, Norfolk, Va. 
I was a fireman on the British S. S. Barbara of West Hartlepool, Eng- 
land; H. Mayne, master. I left Barry Dock, Wales, in the Barbara 
on June 12, 1916, and went to Genoa and Gibraltar and then to 
Santiago, Cuba, and to Philadelphia, Pa. 

I left Philadelphia with the vessel at the end of August last. The 
vessel was bound for West Hartlepool with a cargo of sugar. There 
were no guns on the vessel. There were two other American seamen 
on the Barbara, one was named George West, but I do not know the 
name of the other. The vessel called at Dover for orders on its way 
to West Hartlepool and about twenty-four hours after leaving Dover, 
on the twentieth day of October at four o'clock in the afternoon I was 
coming up to the forecastle when the watch told me there was a sub- 
marine in sight. I saw the submarine which was about half a mile 
from our vessel on the port bow. It was flying the German flag, but 
I could not see if there was a number on it. The captain said it was 
not a submarine. I returned to the forecastle and then I heard the 
report of a gun. The captain ordered the engines to be stopped and 
all the crew to stand by the boats. I ran out on deck and went to the 
port side boat, then I went back to the forecastle to try and save my 
clothes but I heard another shot and returned to the boat. The cap- 
tain was then in the starboard side boat, and both boats were lowered. 
All the crew were in the two boats and no one was injured. No flag 
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•was hoisted on our vessel after the shots were fired by the submarine, 
and no one from the submarine came aboard our vessel. I do not 
know how far our vessel was from the coast. 

The Spanish S. S. Victor Trava was about 200 yards away from our 
vessel and took all our crew on board. About twenty minutes after 
leaving the Barbara we saw that vessel sink. Several shots were fired 
at it after the crew were in the boats. The submarine followed the 
Spanish ship for about three hours, it was then too dark to see what 
became of the submarine. We were on the Spanish ship when we saw 
our vessel sink. 

"We were on board the Spanish ship for four days and were landed 
at Bilbao on October 24, 1916. About twelve of the crew were shipped 
in different vessels to England. I was sent to Middlesbrough and 
thence by train to Barry Dock, Wales. I have not yet received the 
wages due to me from the Barbara, and have no money and only the 
clothes I stand up in. I am at present staying at 23 Travis Street, 
Barry Dock, Wales. 

His 
ALLE X DORSEY. 
Mark. 

Sworn to this sixteenth day of November, A. D. 1916, the deposi- 
tion having been previously read over to the deponent, whereupon he 
affixed his mark; before me, 

Lorin A. Lathrop, 
American Consul, Cardiff, Wales. 

[Seal of the American Consulate.] 



The Secretary of State to Charge Grew. 
[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

No. 3652.] Department op State, 

Washington, December 9, 1916. 

Mr. Lansing informs Mr. Grew that the Department is advised that 
the British steamship Barbara, which had Americans on board, was 
sunk in the British Channel by a German submarine on October 20. 
The ship was laden with coal and bound to Hartlepool from Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Grew is instructed to make request of the Foreign Minister 
for a prompt investigation and report. 
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Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

No. 4882.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, January 15, 1917. 

The following note relative to the sinking of the English steamer 
Barbara has just been received : 

Foreign Office, 
Berlin, January 14, 1917. 

The undersigned has the honor to inform His Excellency Mr. 
James W. Gerard, Ambassador of the United States of America in 
reply to the note of Mr. J. C. Grew dated December eleven last, 
Foreign Office No. 14836, on the sinking of the steamer Barbara as 
follows : 

According to the investigations of the German naval authorities 
the steamer Barbara was stopped by a German submarine with a shot 
of warning on October 20, 1916, a few miles south of the Isle of 
Wight ; the crew then immediately entered the boats. After the com- 
mander had convinced himself that the crew had been taken on board 
of the Spanish steamer Victor Chavarri and was thus in a place of 
safety he sank the vessel. 

The undersigned requests that the above may be communicated to 
the American Government and avails himself, et cetera. (Signed.) 

ZlMMERMANN. GERARD. 



CASE OF THE ROWANMORE. 

Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram — Extract.] 

American Consulate, 
Cork, Queenstown, October 28, 1916. 
Furness freighter Rowan/more, Baltimore for Liverpool, mixed 
cargo including munitions attacked by German submarine 8.45 a. m. 
twenty-sixth 140 miles west southwest of Cape Clear, after fifty 
minutes attempt escape Rowawmore's steering gear was shot away. 
Master thereupon stopped and signaled submarine he was abandoning 
ship. Submarine three-fourths miles distant continue shelling as it 
came up, originally three miles off. Submarine shelled boats after 
latter were clear, no casualties whatever, but Americans and officers 
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insist submarine was firing to kill until it came close up when it fore- 
went that. Submarine forcibly took master on board it as prisoner or 
hostage. Expressed perfunctory regret at situation of crew of sev- 
enty-nine men who were in four open boats. Weather was dull with 
heavy swell and light choppy waves, wind moderate to fresh. Sub- 
marine shelled Bowanmore and at 11.30 torpedoed her, but vessel did 
not sink until 2.40 p. m. Bowanmore had wirelessed the Finland 
thirty miles away, warning her to keep away, also wirelessed other 
vessels. British Admiralty vessel came to rescue 11.45 a. m. Crew 
landed Bantry 10 a. m., twenty-seventh. Seven Americans, of whom 
five are Filipinos, other two are native Americans, George Murphy, 
740 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn, and Albert Sessler, 42 Sharon Street, 
Boston. Both rated trimmers. Their affidavit is taken. Took state- 
ment first officer Watson, but could not complete it formally, as he 
had only two hours in Cork. Bowcmmore had gross tonnage 6,705. 

Frost. 



The Secretary of State to Charge Grew. 

[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

No. 3530.] Department of State, 

"Washington, October 30, 1916. 
Mr. Grew is informed of receipt of telegram dated October 28, 
1916, from the American Consul at Queenstown, reporting that the 
Furness freighter Bowanmore, Baltimore for Liverpool, mixed cargo, 
including munitions, attacked by German submarine eight forty-five 
a. m., twenty-sixth, one hundred forty miles west southwest of Cape 
Clear, after fifty minutes attempt escape Bowanmore' s steering gear 
was shot away. Master thereupon stopped and signaled submarine he 
was abandoning ship. Submarine three-fourths miles distant continue 
shelling as it came up, originally three miles off. Submarine shelled 
boats after latter were clear, no casualties whatever, but Americans 
and officers insist submarine was firing to kill until it came close up, 
when it forewent that. Submarine forcibly took master on board it 
as prisoner or hostage. Expressed perfunctory regret at situation of 
crew of seventy-nine men, who were in four open boats. Weather 
was dull, with heavy swell and light, choppy waves, wind moderate 
to fresh. Submarine shelled Bowanmore and at eleven thirty tor- 
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pedoed her, but vessel did not sink until two forty p. m. Rowanmore 
had wirelessed the Finland, thirty miles away, warning her to keep 
away, also wirelessed other vessels. British Admiralty vessel came to 
rescue eleven forty-five a. m. Crew landed Lantry ten a. m., twenty- 
seventh. Seven Americans, of whom five are Filipinos, other two are 
native Americans, George Murphy, seven hundred forty Jefferson 
Avenue, Brooklyn, and Albert Sessler, forty-two Sharon Street, 
Boston. Both rated trimmers. Their affidavit is taken. Took state- 
ment first officer "Watson, but could not complete it formally, as he 
had only two hours in Cork. Rowanmore had gross tonnage six thou- 
sand seven hundred five. 

Mr. Grew is instructed to bring the matter to the attention of 
the German Government for investigation and to report as soon as 
possible. 



Vice Consul Watson to the Secretary of State. 

No. 740.] American Consulate, 

Liverpool, October 30, 1916. 
Sir : I have the honor to confirm the following cablegram this day 
sent to the Department : 

Affidavits officers and members of crew Rowanmore show speed 
increased when shelling by submarine began. Submarine continued 
shelling after Rowanmore signaled "am abandoning ship" and while 
crew were leaving vessel. No injuries received. Position of vessel 
fifty-one thirty north thirteen west. Wind fresh. Heavy sea running. 
Crew in boats before ship torpedoed. Picked up two to three hours 
later. Two Americans and five Philippinos in crew. Affidavits 
posted. Watson, Vice Consul. 

The officers and members of the crew of the steamship Rowanmore 
arrived in Liverpool yesterday and this Consulate has now taken affi- 
davits as per the list appearing below, which are enclosed herewith. 
From these affidavits it appears that on the morning of October 26th, 
about 8.45 a. m., the ship was shelled by a submarine, the position of 
the vessel being then 51.30 North and 13 West about 130 miles from 
Fastnet. Immediately on seeing the submarine the helm was put 
hard aport which brought the submarine astern and the ship's speed 
was increased about one knot. Two shells struck the ship and it was 
then seen that the submarine was flying in International Code the 
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signal "abandon ship." The shelling continued and the signal in the 
same code "Am abandoning ship" was given. The engines were 
stopped, and the crew took to the boats, the shelling continuing mean- 
while. A heavy sea was running at the time. When the boats were 
clear of the ship the submarine came up and ordered the captain to 
come on board, which he eventually did. A torpedo was then fired 
at the Rowamnore and the vessel sank at about 2.42 p. m. The crew 
were picked up by the British patrol boat Sunflower between two and 
three hours later and landed at Bantry Bay, Ireland, at 10 a. m., on 
the morning of Friday the 27th instant. None of the crew were 
injured by the shelling. 

There were on board the Rowamnore two American citizens, Albert 
Sessler, Boston, and George Murphy, Brooklyn, N. Y., and five Philip- 
pines, Dionilo Abanilla, Nueva Ceres, P. I.; Jose Visterion, Negros 
Island, P. I.; A. Santa Cruz, Iloilo, P. I.; Rupino Paisloria, Cebu, 
P. I., and Blinabo Enam, Iloilo, P. I. 

This report is forwarded pursuant to instructions from the Consul 
General at London dated June 1st, 1916. 

I have, etc., Hugh H. Watson. 



[Inclosure 1.] 

Kingdom op Great Britain & Ireland, 

County of Lancaster, City of Liverpool, 

Consulate of the United States of America. 

I, Gilbert Ratcliffe Watson, of 31 Wildman Street, Kendal, West- 
moreland, temporarily at 35 Ivanhoe Street, Bootle, Liverpool, Eng- 
land, do hereby make oath and say as follows : 

I am a British subject, and was chief officer of the British S. S. 
Rowanmore, which sailed from Baltimore, October 14, 1916, for Liver- 
pool with a general cargo. 

That all went well on the voyage until 8.45 a. m., on October 26th. 
The vessel's position then was 51.30 N., and 13 W, distant about 
130 miles from Fastnet. At the time named shells burst close to 
the ship, but without anything visible in sight. A few moments later 
we sighted a submarine, which was firing at the ship, and shelling her. 
The submarine was bearing North half East, about three miles distant, 
the ship steering East East true. Immediately on seeing the sub- 
marine we put the helm hard-a-port and brought the submarine right 
astern. Orders were given for the engine room that all speed should 
be put on the ship. The Rowanmore had no guns on board and was 
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quite unarmed. I was on the bridge when the submarine was sighted, 
and remained there. Two shells struck the ship, one following the 
other. Just afterwards we saw that the submarine was flying two 
flags, International Code "A. B.," which was interpreted as "aban- 
don ship." The shelling of the vessel by the submarine continued and 
the third shell which struck the ship carried away the starboard fore 
rigging. Another shell hit the ship and exploded in No. 2 hatch. A 
still further shell struck the ship and wrecked the steering gear. It 
was then decided to abandon the ship, and we put flags up to that 
effect: International Code "A. G.," which is "Am abandoning ship." 
The engines were stopped, and all hands were ordered to take to the 
boats. We commenced to lower the boats, but the submarine also con- 
tinued to shell the ship whilst this process of lowering the boats was 
in operation. The entire crew succeeded in getting away from the ship 
in four boats, but the submarine still continued her shelling all the 
time, to the risk of the crew, as shells were falling within 20 feet of 
the boats. In fact the spray from the shots was drenching the boats. 
The boats eventually got clear of the ship, and the submarine came 
up close to my boat, No. 4, and said, through a megaphone, ' ' Get out 
of the way, or I'll run you down." "We pulled and got clear, and 
the submarine hailed me and asked if I was the captain, and added 
that we were very foolish, and further "I am sorry for you, but you 
will drown." The submarine then went to the boat the captain was 
in and ordered him to come on board the submarine. The captain 
did not reply, and the command was again repeated. The captain still 
made no reply. The third time the command was given "Come on 
board, quickly," at the same time pointing a revolver at the captain, 
who then went on board the submarine. A torpedo was then fired 
at the Rowanmore by the submarine, which then submerged. The 
Bowanmore sank at 2.42 p. m., October 26, she being full of shell holes. 

At the time the crew took to the boats the wind was moderate to 
fresh with a heavy sea. The rise and fall of the boats in the heavy 
sea was from 15 to 20 feet, and there was great risk of the boats 
being first smashed against the ship's side, and later of being swamped 
in the heavy sea. All of the crew, however, fortunately were saved, 
being picked up by one of H. M. ships and landed at Bantry Bay, 
10 a. m., Friday, October 27. 

There were two American citizens on board and five Philippinos. 

G. B. Watson. 

Subscribed and sworn to this thirtieth day of October, 1916, 
before me. 

Hugh H. Watson, 
American Vice Consul in Charge, Liverpool, England. 

[Seal of the American Consulate.] 
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[Inclosure 2.] 

Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland, 

County of Lancaster, City of Liverpool, Consulate of the United 
States of America. 

I, Albert Sessler, being duly sworn, make oath and say : 

That I am an American citizen, born in Boston, Mass. 

That I am twenty-eight years old. 

That I joined the British S. S. Bowanmore as a trimmer in Balti- 
more, Maryland, October 14, 1916. 

That on the morning of October 26, 1916, I came off watch at 6 
a. m., and went immediately to my bunk. Between 8.30 and 9 a. m., 
I was awakened by a fireman who told me to get my clothes on quickly 
as I could, as a .submarine was after us. I dressed and went up on 
deck. Shells were then falling all around the ship and close to it, 
but I saw none strike the ship. I got a life preserver and got into 
a life boat and about ten minutes later we were lowered, the shells 
falling continuously. This was somewhere around 9 a. m. A heavy 
swell was running, making it dangerous to be out in small boats. I 
saw a submarine come toward us after we were in the small boats, but 
she changed her course and went by about twenty yards away. This 
was the first time I saw the submarine. I saw no shells fall among the 
small boats after they left the ship. We were in the small boats about 
three hours and were picked up by a British patrol boat, the Sun- 
flower, and taken to Bantry. I saw no one injured by falling shells. 
I saw the Rowawmore sink about 2.45 p. m., at which time I was on 
the Sunflower. 

Albert Sessler. 

Subscribed and sworn to this thirtieth day of October, 1916, 
before me, 

Hugh H. "Watson. 
American Vice Consul in Charge. 

[Seal of the American. Consulate.] 



Charge Grew to the Secretary of State. 

No. 4639.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, November 21, 1916. 
Sir : With reference to my despatches Nos. 4529 x of November 4, 
1916, and 4532 x of November 7, 1916, I have the honor to enclose 

1 Not printed. 
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herewith, in order to complete the files of the Department, a copy 
and translation of the Note from the Imperial Foreign Office, dated 
November 19, 1916, replying to the Embassy's inquiry in regard to 
the sinking of the steamer Rowanmore. The text of this Note was 
cabled to the Department in my telegram No. 4622 1 of November 20, 
1916. 

I have, etc., J. C. Grew. 



[Inclosure — Translation.] 

A. 30585. ) Foreign Office, 

J. Nr. 23863. j Berlin, November 19, 1916. 

The undersigned has the honor to inform Mr. Joseph Clark Grew, 
Charge d Affaires of the United States of America, in reply to the 
notes of the 2d and 7th instant, and in supplement to the note of the 
Foreign Office of the 3d instant that the investigation of the sinking 
of the English steamer Rowanmore, conducted by the Admiralty Staff 
of the Imperial German Navy has led to the following result : 

At about 9.30 o'clock on the morning of October 26th last, a 
steamer was sighted pointing eastward; there was a light westerly 
wind and a light sea therefrom but a heavy westward Atlantic roll. 
Upon approaching it was seen to be a question of an English steamer. 
The steam was not flying any flag. At a distance of from 5 to 6 
thousand meters a shot of warning was fired ; the steamer now turned 
and ran away at high speed, always keeping the submarine to the 
starboard aft. The submarine took up the pursuit and kept the 
steamer under gunfire to prevent flight. It was observed during the 
pursuit that the steamer gave out wireless signals as to its position 
and the pursuit by the submarine in order to attract help. 

At about 11.20 o'clock it was perceived that the speed of the steamer 
was decreasing and following this that boats were lowered. Hereupon 
the firing was immediately stopped. It is a matter of course that 
no shots were fired at the lifeboats. This is also confirmed by the 
fact that nobody in the boats was injured. 

The submarine was now still about 2,000 meters away from the 
steamer and observed that a signal was hoisted on the steamer which 
did not however blow clear and therefore could not be made out. 
It was not until later that it was learned from the captain that he 
had caused the signal "I surrender the ship" to be hoisted. Accord- 
ing to his own testimony the signal was hoisted furled by an excited 
seaman so that it could not be made out. 

1 Not printed. 
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Upon approaching closer three large boats containing the crew 
were found and a small gig in which the captain of the steamer sat 
alone with only one scull ; he had been deserted by the crew when the 
ship was struck by several shells and as the last man on board had 
lowered this boat alone ; he was taken from it on board the submarine. 
He there stated "The steamer Rowmmore was struck 10 times, the 
last shot hitting the stern and apparently damaging the screw." No 
one of the crew was injured in the shooting. 

It was then ascertained that the Bowanmore was on a voyage from 
Baltimore to Liverpool. The ship was sunk. The position was lati- 
tude 51 degrees 25 minutes north, longitude 12 degrees 50 minutes 
west. 

In the meantime a cloud of smoke came into sight which proved 
to be the column of smoke from a destroyer, which was rapidly coming 
towards the submarine. The safety of the crew of the steamer was 
thus guaranteed. In view of the destroyer the submarine submerged 
and made off. 

The German Government begs to point out on this occasion that 
the difficult situation in which some American citizens were involved 
during this occurrence is not attributable to the action of the sub- 
marine, which kept entirely within the bounds of international law, 
but to the attitude of the English ship, which persistently attempted 
to escape until it had lost its mobility. 

The undersigned avails himself of this opportunity to renew to the 
Charg6 d 'Affaires of the United States of America the assurances of 
his distinguished consideration. 

(sigd.) v. Jagow. 



CASE OE THE 

Consul LatJirop to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Newport, November 6, 1916. 
Philippine steamer Lanao, of Manila, carrying rice, Saigon to 
Havre, stopped by German submarine 30 miles off Cape Vincent, 
Portugal, October 28. After crew removed to submarine Lanao de- 
stroyed by bomb, commander submarine stating cargo contraband 
and he compelled sink vessel. Lanao crew transferred half hour later 
from submarine to Norwegian steamer Tromp and landed Cardiff. 
No injuries, no casualties. Lanao unarmed and flying American flag. 

Lathrop. 
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The Secretary of State to Ambassador Gerard. 
[Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

No. 3587.] Department op State, 

Washington, November 18, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing states that the American steamship Lanao, unarmed, 
of Philippine registry, which was en route from Saigon to Havre, 
laden with rice, was sunk on October 28 by a German submarine while 
off Cape Vincent, Portugal, about thirty ' miles. Mr. Gerard is in- 
structed to bring this case to the German Government's immediate 
attention, with the request that it be investigated and a prompt report 
made concerning the sinking of an American vessel. 



Charge Grew to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

No. 4716.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, December 11, 1916. 
The following note relative to the sinking of the Lanao has just 
been received: 

Foreign Office, 
Berlin, December 9, 1916. 

The undersigned has the honor to reply as follows to the note of 
Mr. Grew, Charge d 'Affaires of the United States of America, dated 
the 21st ultimo : Foreign Office Number 14420. Relative to the sink- 
ing of the steamer Lanao by a German submarine. 

On October 28th last a German submarine encountered the steamer 
Lanao on the way to Le Havre and captured it as a prize because it 
was carrying contraband to the enemy. Since the submarine was 
unable to conduct the Lanao into a German or Allied port without 
exposing itself to "the danger of sinking, it sank the steamer after it 
had taken the crew on board. The crew was then sent on board the 
Norwegian steamer Tromp, which was just at the time in sight. 

The steamer Lanao belonged originally to the Findlay Millar 
Steamship Company, of Manila ; it was, however, sold in July, 1916, 
to the shipping firm of Hannevig Brothers, of London, and sailed 
since under the English flag. The owners of the firm of Hannevig 
Brothers are the sons of the shipowner Christian Hannevig of. Borre, 
Norway, and are, like him, Norwegian subjects. 
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The undersigned request Mr. Grew, the Charge d 'Affaires, to 
communicate the above to the Government of the United States, and 
avails himself, etc. 

ZlMMERMANN. 

Grew. 



CASE OF THE "MARINA." 

Consul McCunn to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Glasgow, October 30, 1916. 
Donaldson Line steamer Marina sailed Glasgow, October 25th for 
Baltimore and Newport News sunk October 28th. Fifty American 
horsemen on board. 

McCunn. 



Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Queenstown, October 30, 1916. 
Fifty-two additional survivors Marina landed Castletown Bere- 
haven, only eighteen now missing, believed dead. There were not less 
than 36 Americans on Marina, of whom sixteen are safe at Crook- 
haven. There will probably be some American fatalities. Survivors 
state vessel was torpedoed without warning in heavy sea and sank in 
ten minutes. Survivors will not reach Cork before to-morrow, if then, 
Will take affidavits when possible. Vessel was Donaldson liner. 

Frost. 
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Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram — Extract.] 

American Consulate, 
Queenstown, November 1, 1916. 
Joint affidavit completed twenty-eight citizens Berehaven from 
Marina. Also fifteen Crookhaven. Both agree essential points Marina 
torpedoed starboard amidships absolutely without warning seventy 
miles west Fastnet. Second torpedo twelve minutes later, boiler ex- 
plosion, ship sinking in six minutes. Sky partly clear, wind moderate, 
very heavy swell, not breaking, boats taken fair discipline but frenzied 
haste induced necessity. Submarine did not shell Marina. Boiler 
explosion killed only British apparently. Americans lost simply 
drowned taking boats, possibly first stunned some cases. Submarine 
was seen Crookhaven survivors, since they left ship starboard. They 
swear submarine emerged after second torpedo, standing by several 
moments after Marina sank. Did not communicate with boats or 
Marina. Latter thus did not, could not, attempt escape resistance, 
although mounting 4.7 gun. Boats 1, 2, and 3 were afloat 25.5 hours, 
17, and 31.5, each being in constant imminent peril, as weather grew 
much rougher. Fifty-one Americans aboard ; forty-five safe. 



Charge Grew to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

No. 4555.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, November 3, 1916. 
With reference to Department's 3530, thirtieth October, and 3532, 
thirty-first, following is a translation of note dated to-day received 
from Foreign Office at ten thirty this evening : 

The undersigned has the honor to reply as follows to the American 
Charge d Affaires, Mr. Grew, with reference to the two notes of the 
second instant relative to the sinking of the British steamers Rowan- 
more and Marina by German submarines : 

The Imperial Government is not yet in a position to give a positive 
statement regarding the cases in question, since the submarines which 
come into question for the sinking are still on their voyage without it 
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having yet been possible to get into communication with them. As 
soon as they shall have returned an exact investigation of their pro- 
cedure will be instituted and immediately upon its completion the 
result will be communicated to the American Embassy. 

The Imperial Government, however, wishes even now to express the 
conviction that the proceedings connected with the sinking of the two 
ships could not have occurred as the informants of the American 
Government state. For the commanders of the German submarines 
operating against England have the strictest and most sharply con- 
trolled instructions to keep carefully within the limits of the rules the 
observance of which the Imperial Government promised in its note 
of May fourth, 1916, and which since then have been observed by the 
German submarines with the greatest exactness. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion, et cetera. 

(Signed) Zimmermann. 

Grew. 



CMrgS Grew to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

No. 4654.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, November 27, 1916. 
The following note relative to the sinking of the Marina has just 
been received : 

Foreign Office, 
Berlin, November 25, 1916. 

The undersigned has the honor to inform Mr. Joseph Clark Grew, 
Charge d 'Affaires of the United States of America, in supplement to 
his note of the third instant and in reply to the esteemed note of the 
second instant, Foreign Office Number 13985, that the investigation of 
the sinking of the British steamer Marina conducted by the German 
Government has led to the following results : 

At four fifty o'clock on the afternoon of October 28th last, a German 
submarine encountered a steamer about twenty nautical miles from 
the Skelligs in sight of land; steamer was painted gray, displayed no 
flag, and had wooden super-structure on deck for transporting horses. 
The commander of the submarine considered this steamer, which was 
identical with the Marina, a horse transport ship in the service of the 
British Government which he could attack forthwith according to 
international law as an auxiliary war ship. He was strengthened in 
this view by his activity in the Mediterranean where he had often 
observed ships of this kind and ascertained that they were used as 
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British transport steamers in the Dardanelles operations. In these 
circumstances he saw nothing objectionable in torpedoing the Marina 
without warning. 

The assumption of the commander that he was concerned with an 
enemy transport seems correct since the Marina, as is known to the 
German Government from reliable sources, was actually used as a 
horse transport steamer in the service of the British Government. 
Should this assumption prove however to be a wrong one according 
to the investigations of the American Government, the action of the 
commander would be attributable to a regrettable mistake and not have 
been in accordance with his instructions; in this event the German 
Government would not hesitate to draw the appropriate consequences. 
The American Government is therefore requested further to communi- 
cate the result of its official investigations in this direction. 

The undersigned requests the Charge d 'Affaires to bring the above 
to the knowledge of the American Government and avails himself 
et cetera, (Signed) Zimmermann. 

Grew. 



The Secretary of State to Ambassador W. H. Page. 
[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

No. 4116.] Department of State, 

Washington, December 2, 1916. 

Mr. Page is informed that the German Government's report on 
the sinking of the vessel Marina, received by the Department, states 
that the Marina displayed no flag, was painted gray and had on her 
deck a superstructure of wood for the transportation of horses similar 
to those in use in the operations in the Dardanelles and that the 
Marina was in actual use as a horse-transport vessel in the British 
Government's service. 

Mr. Page is directed to ascertain definitely and officially as to 
whether the Marina was, at the time of her sinking, in any way in 
the British Government's service and if so, for how long a period had 
she been in the British Government's service, and if not, when she 
ceased to be in the service of the British Government. Was it cus- 
tomary for the Marina to be in the British Government's service while 
carrying horses from the United States to Europe and privately used 
on the return voyage ? Was the Marina voyaging to the United States 
to transport another load of horses to Europe ? 
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Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

No. 5283.] American Embassy, 

London, December 6, 1916. 

Your 4116, December 2, 2 p. m. 

In reply to a note based on your telegram mentioned above Lord 
Grey replies as follows : 

With reference to the note which Your Excellency was good 
enough to address to me on the fourth instant making certain inquiries 
as to the employment of the steamship Marina I have the honor to 
state that this vessel was neither requisitioned nor chartered by His 
Majesty's Government. She was on her owners service running on her 
ordinary berth and entirely under the orders and control of the 
owners. 

On her voyages from America the Marina carried for His Majesty's 
Government at a fixed rate per head a number of animals. These 
animals were carried entirely at the shipowner's risk and responsi- 
bility the only difference between them and any other cargo carried 
being the mere fact that His Majesty's Government were the 
consignees. 

I hope to be able at a later date to reply to the inquiries contained 
in Your Excellency's note so far as they are not covered by the above 
information. 

Page. 

The Secretary of State to Charge Grew. 
[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

No. 3667.] Department of State, 

Washington, December 12, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing states that the United States Government has made 
inquiry of the Government of Great Britain concerning the status of 
the vessel Marina and Lord Grey states in reply as to whether the 
Marina was in the British Government's service at the time of her 
sinking that the Marma was neither chartered nor requisitioned by 
the Government of Great Britain. She was on the service of her 
owners, running on her ordinary berth, and entirely under her 
owners' orders and control. The Marina, on her voyages from 
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America, carried for the Government of Great Britain a number of 
animals at a fixed rate per head. These animals were carried entirely 
at the risk and responsibility of the shipowners, the only difference 
between these animals and any other cargo carried being the fact that 
they were consigned to the British Government. 

Mr. Grew is directed to bring the foregoing to the immediate 
attention of the Minister of Foreign Affairs and he is informed that 
further inquiries have been made as to whether the Marina was ever 
in the service of the British Government and, if so, when and whether 
it was customary for the Marina in the past to be in the British Gov- 
ernment's services on voyages from the United States and in her 
owners' service on returning voyages. When replies to these inquiries 
are received they will be transmitted to Mr. Grew. 



Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 

No. 5436.] American Embassy, 

London, December 18, 1916. 
Sir : Bef erring to your telegram No. 4162 of December 11, 5 p. m., 
with further reference to the sinking of the British steamship Marina, 
I have the honor to transmit herewith inclosed copies of a note based 
thereon, which I addressed to Lord Grey on December 12th 1 , as well as 
copies of Mr. Balfour's reply, dated December 16th, on which my tele- 
gram No. 5337 of December 18th was based. 

I have, etc., Walter Hines Page. 



[Inclosure.] 

Foreign Office, December 16, 1916. 
The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs presents his compli- 
ments to the United States Ambassador and, with reference to His 
Excellency's notes of the 4th and 12th instant (Nos. 1486 and 1590), 
relative to the steamship Marina, has the honor to inform him that 
His Majesty's Government were in no way interested in the voyage on 
which the vessel was engaged at the time she was attacked. She would, 

1 Not printed. 
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however, on her return, journey have brought a deck load of horses 
for His Majesty's Government, but these would have formed only a 
small part of her homeward cargo. 

The Marina was utilized for this purpose on each voyage from the 
United States to the United Kingdom from October, 1914, to May, 
1915, and again from June, 1916, to the last voyage from the United 
States before she was sunk. She was not employed by His Majesty's 
Government in any other way at any time. 

Mr. Balfour begs leave to add that the vessel was at no time "in 
the service of His Majesty's Government" in any sense in which she 
was not equally in the service of any other regular shippers of the 
cargoes she carried. The precise method of employment was explained 
to Dr. Page in Viscount Grey's note of the 6th instant. 



The Secretary of State to Charge Grew. 
[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

No. 3692.] Department op State, 

Washington, December 20, 1916. 

Mr. Grew is informed that in further response to the inquiries of 
the United States Government concerning the status of the vessel 
Marina the British Minister for Foreign Affairs states that the British 
Government were in no way interested in the voyage of the Marina at 
the time she was attacked. However, the Marina on her return voyage 
would have brought a deck load of horses for the British Government, 
but these would have made but a small part of her cargo. On each 
voyage from the United States to Great Britain from October, 1916, 
to the last voyage from the United States before her sinking the 
Marina was utilized for this purpose. The British Government did 
not employ her at any time in any other manner. In addition it is 
stated that the Marina was at no time in the British Government's 
service in any sense in which the vessel was not in the service of any 
other regular shippers of cargoes carried by her. 

An explanation of the precise method of employment is contained 
in Viscount Grey's note of December sixth to Ambassador Page, of 
which you were informed in Department's telegram of December 
twelfth. 

Mr. Grew is directed to bring the foregoing to the attention of the 
German Government immediately. 
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CASE OF THE " DELTO." 

Consul General Hurst to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram — Extract. ] 

American Consulate General, 
Barcelona, November 7, 1916. 
Norwegian steamer Delto bound from Naples to Barry Dock, 
Wales, in ballast sunk October thirty-first, by cannon shot from Ger- 
man submarine, about fifty-five miles off Cape Palos, Spain. Steamer 
carried fireman Frank Jenkins, an American negro of Bast Baton 
Bouge Parish, Louisiana, whose uncle is William Clement, Seymour- 
ville, Louisiana. Jenkins brought Barcelona by Norwegian Consular 
officials and has made affidavit of sinking. 

Hurst. 



Ambassador Gerard to fhe Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

No. 4791.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, December 27, 1916. 
The following note relative to the sinking of the Norwegian ship 
Delto has just been received : 

Foreign Office, 
Berlin, December 25, 1916. 

The undersigned has the honor to inform His Excellency, Mr. 
Gerard, Ambassador of the United States of America, in reply to the 
note of Mr. J. C. Grew, dated the twenty-first ultimo, Foreign Office 
number fourteen forty-two, relative to the sinking of the Norwegian 
ship Delto by a German submarine as follows : 

According to the investigations of the German Naval authorities 
the Norwegian ship Delto not Delta, which was chartered by the 
Italian Government to carry coal, was stopped on October thirteenth 
last about forty nautical miles southeast of Cape Palos and sunk by 
artillery fire on account of unneutral service to the enemy (?), also 
Article forty-six, paragraph one, number three of the Declaration of 
London, after the German commander had taken the ship 's papers on 
board and caused the crew to enter the lifeboats. The crew was given 
half an hour to leave the ship ; the weather was good and very clear, 
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the wind was very light. The boats had a comparatively short way 
to go to reach the Spanish coast, so that there was full security for 
saving the crew. 

The presumption expressed by the American Government that the 
lives of American citizens on board the Delta were jeopardized is 
therefore not correct. 

The undersigned requests that the above (be?) communicated to 
the American Government and avails himself of the (. . .) 1 to 
renew to the Ambassador the assurance of his most distinguished 
consideration. (Signed) Zimmermann. 

Gerard. 



Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

No. 5129.] American Embassy, 

London, November 7, 1916. 
Mr. Page reports that he is in receipt of information that the 
steamship Arabia of the P. and 0. line was torpedoed in the Medi- 
terranean on November 6 with 483 passengers, of whom 160 were 
women and children. Details are lacking. 



Consul Keblinger to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Malta, (Received) November 10, 1916. 
Paul R. Danner, American Citizen, hundred five Raymond street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, survivor steamer Arabia, states ship torpe- 
doed without warning; that submarine displayed no flag and only 
periscope seen at any time. One 4.7-inch gun mounted on stern. 
Arabia fired at periscope after discharge of torpedo, but apparently 
without damage to submarine, as periscope was again seen about three 

"Apparent omission. 
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hundred yards away by passengers after taking to boats. Two trawler 
patrols, passenger ship City of Marseilles and another boat, on horizon 
at time of torpedoing and immediately came to rescue of passengers 
and crew. Sworn statement by mail. 

Keblinger. 



The Secretary of State to Charge Grew. 1 
[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

No. 3589.] Department of State, 

Washington, November 18, 1916. 

Mr. Grew is advised that the Department has been informed that 
the steamer Arabia of the P and line was torpedoed without warn- 
ing by a German or Austrian submarine in the Mediterranean on 
November 6, while on her homeward voyage. The ship had on board 
some 480 passengers, including women and children to the number of 
about 170. The weather, it appears, was fine, and the submarine could 
have seen women and children on the deck of the ship before dispatch- 
ing the torpedo. This Government finds itself unable to square this 
disaster with the assurance of the German Government of May 4, 1916, 
which the Government of the United States understands binds both 
Central Powers. 

Mr. Grew is instructed to bring this case to the attention of the 
German Government and to request an immediate investigation and a 
prompt report. 



Charge Grew to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

No. 4685.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, December 4, 1916. 
The following note relative to the sinking of the Arabia has just 

been received : 

Foreign Office, 
Berlin, December 4, 1916. 
The undersigned has the honor to inform Mr. Grew, Charge 
d 'Affaires of the United States of America, in reply to the note of 
1 Same, mutatis mutandis, to the Embassy at Vienna. 
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the 21st ultimo, 1 Foreign Office number 14401, that the investigation 
conducted by the German Government concerning the sinking of the 
British steamer Arabia has led to the following results : 

On the morning of November 6 a German submarine encountered 
a large steamer coming from the Cerigo Straits, one hundred nautical 
miles west of the Island of Cerigo ; the steamer was painted black and 
had black superstructures and not, as is otherwise the case with the 
P and Line superstructures, a light color; the steamer, which was 
identical with the Arabia, was not traveling on the route regularly 
used by the passenger steamers between Port Said and Malta, as is 
made plain on the inclosed map, 1 but was taking a zigzag course 
towards the west one hundred twenty nautical miles north of that 
route ; this course, on which the submarine had passed three similar 
steamers at the same spot on the same morning, leads from the Aegean 
to Malta, so that the Arabia was moving on the transport route Cerigo- 
Malta used solely for war purposes, according to the experiences until 
now. The commander of the submarine further ascertained that there 
were large batches of Chinese and other colored persons in their 
national costumes on board the steamer; he considered them to be 
workmen soldiers, such as are used in great numbers behind the front 
by the enemies of Germany ; in spite of the clear weather and careful 
observation he did not perceive any women and children. 

In these circumstances the commander of the submarine was con- 
vinced that in the case of this steamer he was concerned with a 
transport ship for troops in the service of the British Government,, 
which is to be considered as an auxiliary warship according to inter- 
national law, and can therefore be treated like a warship. He accord- 
ingly considered himself justified in attacking the steamer without 
delay and sank it. 

Should the American Government give the official data showing 
that the Arabia was at the time of the torpedoing an ordinary pas- 
senger steamer, the action of the Commander would not have been in 
accordance with the instructions given him, since these instructions 
are now as before in agreement with the assurances of the German 
note of May, nineteen sixteen. This would then be a case of a regret- 
table mistake, from which the German Government would promptly 
draw the appropriate consequences. 

The undersigned requests the Charge d'Affaires to bring the above 
to the knowledge of the American Government, and avails himself. 

(Signed) Zimmermann. 

Grew. 

1 Not printed. 
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Ambassador Penfield to tine Secretary of State. 

No. 2277.] American Embassy, 

Vienna, December 8, 1916. 

Sir: Referring to the Department's telegraphic instruction No. 
1424, dated November 18th, 4 p. m., and to my telegram No. 1566 x of 
December 7th, 4 p. m., relative to the torpedoing of the P. & 0. steamer 
Arabia I have the honor to report that I immediately requested the 
Imperial and Royal Ministry of Foreign Affairs to make an investi- 
gation and inform me of its result at as early a date as possible. 

A Note Verbale, dated the 6th instant, was received in reply, in 
which it is stated that no submarine boat of the Imperial and Royal 
Navy was concerned in this affair. 

I inclose herewith, for the information of the Department copy of 
my note 1 - to the Imperial and Royal Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
No. 10299 of the 21st ultimo, and of the reply from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, No. 5849, dated the 6th instant. 

I have, etc., Frederic C. Penfield. 



[Inclosure — Translation.] 

I. & R. Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
No. 5849.] Vienna, December 6, 1916. 

Sir : The undersigned has the honor to inform His Excellency the 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America, Frederic Courtland Penfield, that, according to informa- 
tion obtained from the competent authorities, no submarine boat of the 
Imperial and Royal Navy played a part in the sinking of the British 
steamer Arabia, which was the subject of the very esteemed note No. 
10299 of the 21st ultimo. 

At the same time the undersigned avails himself of this oppor- 
tunity to renew to His Excellency the American Ambassador expres- 
sions of his highest consideration. (For the Minister :) 

Macchio. 

1 Not printed. 
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Ambassador W. H. Page to fhe Secretary of State. 

No. 5496.] American Embassy, 

London, December 22, 1916. 

Sir : I have the honor to refer to your telegram No. 4140 1 of 
December 7th, 3 p. m., and to say that I did not fail immediately on its 
receipt to address a note to His Majesty's Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, copies of which are inclosed herewith, relative to the 
steamship Arabia which was torpedoed in the Mediterranean on 
November 6, 1916. 

I also enclose herewith copies of a note dated December 20th which 
I have received from the Foreign Office in reply to my communication 
above mentioned, and on which my telegram No. 5356 x of December 
21st, 7 p. m., was based. 

I have, etc., Walter Hines Page. 



[Inclosure.] 



Foreign Office, 
December 20, 1916. 



Your Excellency : 

In the note (No. 1487) which you were good enough to address to 
Viscount Grey on the 8th instant Your Excellency inquired whether 
the S. S. Arabia was in any sense in the service of His Majesty's 
Government or their allies during the voyage on which she was sunk, 
and, if so, how long she had been in such service. If the ship was 
not in the service of His Majesty's Government at the time when she 
was sunk Your Excellency asked to be informed when she had ceased 
to be in their service. 

No time was lost in transmitting this inquiry to the proper Depart- 
ment of His Majesty's Government, and I now have the honor to state 
that the Arabia was not, at the time she was sunk, and had never been, 
in the service of His Majesty's Government or of any of the allied 
Governments. At the time she was sunk she carried some Government 
passengers who were booked as ordinary packet passengers, but the 
cost of whose passage is payable by the Government. As the ordinary 
passage reports have not been received (they were probably lost with 
the ship) it is not possible to say exactly how many such passengers 
there were. The information is, however, being collected, and I shall 
be happy to communicate it to Your Excellency at a later date if 

1 Not printed. 
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desired. I understand that there were no Asiatics on board the Arabia 
when she was sunk except the Indian native crew. 

I venture to add, with regard to the vessel 's course, to which Your 
Excellency states the German Government have called attention as 
being unusual, that, in view of the number of British and allied ships 
sunk by the enemy without warning it is not to be expected that 
vessels should follow the ordinary peace route and thereby give the 
enemy an opportunity of torpedoing them from a submerged position. 
I have, etc., (For the Secretary of State.-) 

W. Langlet. 



Consul Foster to tins Secretary of State. 
[Telegram — Extract. ] 

American Consulate, 
Bilbao, (Bec'd) November 11, 1916. 
American steamer Columbian sunk by submarine, crew of 109 
landed Camarinas. 



Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

No. 5151.] American Embassy, 

London, November 11, 1916. 
Mr. Page reports having been informed by the Admiralty that the 
Hawaiian American Line vessel Columbian, outward bound in ballast 
from St. Nazaire, was sunk by a submarine about fifty miles north- 
west of Cape Ortegal on November seventh. 



The Secretary of State to Charge Grew. 
[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

No. 3588.] Department of State, 

Washington, November 18, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing informs Mr. Grew that the Department is advised 
that the American steamer Columbian, bound to Genoa from St. 
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Nazaire in ballast, was sunk on November 7 by German submarine 
TJ-49 about 50 miles northwest of Cape Ortegal. Apparently the crew 
was saved. 

Mr. Grew is instructed to bring to the immediate attention of the 
German Government the case of the Columbian, with a request for an 
investigation and prompt report. 



Charge Grew to the Secretary of State. 

No. 4863.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, December 18, 1916. 
Sir : In order to complete the files of the Department, I have the 
honor to transmit herewith a copy and translation of the note from 
the Foreign Office, No. A. 33392, of December 16, 1916, relative to the 
sinking of the American steamship Columbian, the text of which was 
telegraphed to the Department to-day in my No. 4744. 

I have, etc., J. C. Grew. 



The German Minister for Foreign Affairs to Charge Grew. 

[Inclosure — Translation.] 

A. 33392. ) 
J. Nr. 26117. f 

Foreign Office, 
Berlin, December 16, 1916. 

The undersigned has the honor to make the following reply to the 
note of Mr. Grew, Charge d 'Affaires of the United States of America, 
dated the 21st ultimo (F. 0. No. 14402), relative to the sinking of the 
American steamer Columbian by a German submarine. 

According to the investigations of the German naval authorities 
the Columbian was stopped by a German submarine at 2.30 o'clock 
on the afternoon of November 7, 1916, in 44 degrees latitude north and 
8 degrees 44 minutes longitude west. The weather was clear for 3 
nautical miles, but wind and sea were rather heavy. After the warn- 
ing shot the flag signal "Send your papers on board" was given. The 
Columbian then hoisted the signal "I can not make out your flag." 
This answer seemed proper, since as a result of the position of the two 
vessels in relation to each other and of the direction of the wind the 
flags blew out towards the steamer. The submarine then approached 
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closer under water, looked over the steamer, which had been stopped, 
more carefully through the periscope and then came to the surface 
close to her. It was ascertained while the submarine was traveling 
submerged that the steamer carried the American flag and markings 
and bore the name Columbian, New York ; and also that she had wire- 
less telegraphy apparatus. According to her course the steamer came 
from an English or a French port and, to judge from the empty 
wooden superstructure on her deck, appeared to have delivered there 
horses, i.e., absolute contraband. On account of the difficulty of 
having a boat sent across in such a sea the commander of the sub- 
marine dispensed with the examination of the papers, signaled to the 
steamer "You are released" and left her traveling on the surface. 
The steamer resumed her old course. 

Soon afterwards it was reported to the commander of the sub- 
marine from his wireless station that since emerging wireless mes- 
sages of the American steamer had been intercepted containing in 
open English, in addition to the distress signal S. 0. S., reports con- 
cerning the submarine, such as "Submarine cruising around us" and 
the position of the submarine at the time, ' ' Position so and so. ' ' These 
wireless messages caused the commander to turn about and stop the 
steamer a second time. Notwithstanding the sea and the wind had 
become still heavier, he succeeded in overhauling the Columbian, which 
was making off, and forcing her by means of signals to follow the 
submarine and to use her wireless apparatus at a lower intensity only 
and solely for communication with the submarine. 

The submarine then traveled during the night in a westward direc- 
tion with the Columbian and the Norwegian steamer 'Balto, which had 
been stopped previously and furnished with a prize crew, and exam- 
ined the ship 's papers of the Columbian the next morning, the weather 
being better. After the examination the commander decided to sink 
the ship for unneutral service. The crew was taken over in its own 
boats to the steamer Balto and later put on board the Norwegian 
steamer Varingen, together with the crew of the Balto. The Varingen 
received orders to take all the crews into the Spanish port of Cama- 
rinas, and executed these orders. The commander of the submarine 
kept the captain of the Columbian with him on board for the time 
being, but sent him ashore on November 10th, in the Bay of Camarinas. 

According to the ascertainment of the facts as given above, the 
action of the commander of the submarine appears completely justi- 
fied. For, by means of her wireless reports as to the position of the 
submarine, which were plainly intended to attract enemy naval forces, 
the Columbian had voluntarily placed herself in the service of the 
submarine-defense forces of the enemy and had, in so doing, taken 
direct part in hostilities. Such an act was bound to clothe the vessel 
with the character of an enemy merchantman, pursuant to the prin- 
ciples of international law (See also article 46, paragraph 1, number 1, 
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of the Declaration of London) , so that she could be captured and sunk 
as such a vessel. The sinking itself took place after the ship 's papers 
had been secured and the human lives saved. 

For the rest, if the Government of the United States asserts in its 
instructions to the Embassy at Berlin that the Columbian was travel- 
ing in ballast, it is plainly incorrectly informed. The report of 
Captain Curtis, in the London Times of November 15, states that the 
vessel had a cargo of 9,000 tons when she encountered the submarine. 

The German commander then ascertained, upon examining the 
ship's papers, that the Columbian was carrying 4,900 tons of steel 
plates and in addition a small cargo of other goods, including copper, 
potash, soda, motor-cycles, and parts of machines. According to the 
captain's version, the steel plates consisted of steel for shells, were 
therefore intermediate products for the manufacture of shells, and 
thus absolute contraband, pursuant to Article 21, number 2, of the 
German prize ordinance; the cargo of copper was likewise absolute 
contraband, pursuant to Article 21, number 38, of the prize ordinance. 
Since the ship was bound to Genoa, well known to be an Italian naval 
and military fortress, and a basis of operations and supplies for the 
Italian land and naval forces, there was a legal presumption of hostile 
destination attaching to that part of the cargo also which, like the 
motor-cycles, belonged only to conditional contraband. 

The report of the commander of the submarine on the sinking of 
the Columbian has been transmitted to the competent Imperial Prize 
Court at Hamburg, which will decide on the legality of the measures 
of the commander. Thus it would appear that the American parties 
interested in ship and cargo should be advised to advance the rights to 
which they lay claim before this Prize Court within the time limits 
and in the form prescribed by the German Code of Prize Procedure. 

The Undersigned requests Mr. Grew, ChargS d 'Affaires of the 
United States of America, to inform the Government of the United 
States of the above, and avails himself of the occasion to renew to him 
the assurance of his most distinguished consideration. 

ZlMMERMANN. 



CASE OF THE TRIPPED." 

Consul General Hurst to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram — Extract.] 

American Consulate General, 
Barcelona, November 15, 1916. 
Norwegian steamer Trippel, bound from Baltimore to Genoa with 
cargo pig iron and steel, sunk November eleventh by cannon shot from 
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German submarine about eighteen miles off Villarico, Spanish Medi- 
terranean coast. Steamer carried Liremon Lome Mclntyre, American 
citizen, whose mother is Doctor Madison, 491 High Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. Mclntyre brought Barcelona by Norwegian consular 
officials. Has certificate discharge from United States Marine Corps 
and has worked at sea on foreign vessels. 

Hurst. 



The Secretary of State to Charge Grew. 
[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

No. 3653.] Department of State, 

Washington, December 9, 1916. 

Mr. Lansing informs Mr. Grew that the Department is advised that 
the Norwegian steamer Trippel bound from Baltimore to Genoa, which 
had aboard American citizens, was sunk on November 11 by a German 
submarine 18 miles off Villarico. 

Mr. Grew is instructed to bring this case to the attention of the 
Foreign Minister and request a prompt investigation and report. 



Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

No. 4865.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, January 11, 1917. 
The following note relative to the sinking of the Norwegian 
steamer Trippel has just been received : 

Foreign Office, 

Berlin, January 11, 1917. 

The undersigned has the honor to inform His Excellency, Mr. 

James W. Gerard, Ambassador of the United States of America, in 

reply to the note of Mr. J. C. Grew, dated the twelfth ultimo, Foreign 

Office Number fourteen eighty-four nine, relative to the sinking of 

the Norwegian steamer Trippel by a German submarine, as follows: 

According to the investigation of the German naval authorities 
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the Norwegian steamer Trippel was stopped by a German submarine 
on November 10, 1916, and captured after it was ascertained that her 
cargo consisted of steel and iron for the Italian war command with 
Genoa as the port of destination. Since it was impossible under the 
given circumstances to bring the steamer into a German port she was 
sunk. Crew had first been given sufficient time to leave the steamer ; 
the weather was very fine, the Spanish coast scarcely ten miles dis- 
tant so that there was full security for the rescuing of the craft. 

The undersigned requests that the above may be communicated to 
the American Government and avails himself of the opportunity to 
renew, etc. (Signed) Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Gerard. 



Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

No. 5181.] American Embassy, 

London, November 20, 1916. 
Following telegram received from Consul Liverpool : 

Norwegian ship Lokken sunk by gunfire submarine November 
eleventh, crew landed Birkenhead, one American, J. P. Clancy, 461 
Catherine Street, Elizabeth, New Jersey. Vessel warned and crew 
taken off before sinking, boats towed until lights passing vessel sighted. 
No casualties, affidavits posted. 

Page. 



The Secretary of State to Charge Grew. 
[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

No. 3654.] Department op State, 

Washington, December 9, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing informs Mr. Grew that the Department is advised 
that the Norwegian ship Lokken, which had American citizens aboard, 
was sunk by a submarine whose nationality is unknown, by gunfire 
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while en route to Phillipville, near Algiers, from Cardiff, with a cargo 
of coal, in the middle of the Bay of Biscay, about 180 miles from shore 
on November 11. 

Mr. Grew is directed to bring this case to the attention of the 
Foreign Minister, and request a prompt investigation and report. 



Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

No. 4871.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, January 12, 1917. 
The following note relative to the sinking of the Norwegian 
steamer Lokken has just been received: 

Foreign Office, 
Berlin, January 11, 1917. 

The undersigned has the honor to inform His Excellency, Mr. 
James W. Gerard, Ambassador of the United States of America, in 
reply to the note of Mr. J. C. Grew, dated December 11 last, Foreign 
Office No. 14831, on the subject of the sinking of the Norwegian 
steamer Lokken by a submarine of unknown nationality as follows: 

The investigation conducted by the German naval authorities has 
shown that the Lokken was stopped by a German submarine on 
November 11, 1916. The steamer had absolute contraband on board 
— namely, coal for the Algerian State' railways. She was therefore 
captured and sunk, since it was not feasible under the given circum- 
stances to take her into a German port. Care was taken for the 
rescue of the crew by the submarine taking the two boats in tow and 
conducting them to a steamer, which took the men on board. 

The undersigned requests that the above may be communicated to 
the American Government, and avails himself of the opportunity to 
renew to the Ambassador the assurances of his most distinguished 
consideration. Zimmermann. 

Gerard. 
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CASE OP THE "TREVARRACA." 

Consul Lathrop to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Cardiff, November 20, 1916. 
Norvel Sharp, second cook, Fred Lake, fireman, colored, illiterate, 
American citizens, British steamship Trevarrick, of Saint Ives, Corn- 
wall, state Trevarrick sunk by two German submarines ninety miles 
off Ouessant Point, November sixteenth. Unarmed; warned. No 
casualties. Cargo, grain ; Buenos Aires to Hull. Affidavits mailed. 

Lathrop. 



The Secretary of State to Charge Grew. 
[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

No. 3651.] Department op State, 

Washington, December 9, 1916. 

Mr. Lansing informs Mr. Grew that the Department has been 
advised that the British steamer Trevarrick, which had Americans on 
board, was sunk 90 miles off Ouessant Point, on November 16, by a 
German submarine. The ship was grain laden, bound from Buenos 
Aires to Hull. 

Mr. Grew is instructed to request of the Foreign Minister a 
prompt investigation and report. 



Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 
No. 4948.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, January 29, 1917. 
Following note received from the Foreign Office : 

Foreign Office, 
Berlin, January 26, 1917. 
The undersigned has the honor to inform His Excellency, Mr. 
James W. Gerard, Ambassador of the United States of America, in 
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reply to the note of Mr. J. C. Grew, dated December eleven, 1916, 
Foreign Office number 14829, relative to the sinking of the British 
steamer Trevarrica by a German submarine, as follows : 

According to the facts as ascertained by the German naval authori- 
ties, the British steamer Trevarraca, not "Trevarrica," was stopped 
by a German submarine on the morning of November sixteen, 1916 ; 
the crew left the steamer without further delay when the signal to 
stop was given and sailed away from the steamer in their boats. The 
vessel was then sunk as an enemy vessel after it had been searched. 

The undersigned requests that the above may be brought to the 
cognizance of the American Government, and avails himself, et cetera. 

(Signed) Stumm. 

Gerard. 



CASE OP THE AGDER." 

Vice Consul Baxter to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Dundee, (Received) December 12, 1916. 
Steamer Agder, of Hungesund, from Stavanger for New Castle 
on Tyne, with tinned meat, sunk on Sunday morning when 58° 29' 
north latitude and 2° 48' east longitude by gunfire from German sub- 
marine, crew picked up by Swedish steamer Konsul Bratt and brought 
Kirkwall yesterday. One American citizen on board acting as fireman 
belonging to ( ?) Pittsburg. "Whole crew being sent from Kirkwall to 
Bergen by Norwegian steamer Tanafjord. 

Baxter. 



CASE OP THE "REBECCA PALMER." 

Consul Washington to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Liverpool, December 22, 1916. 
Captain John Trainor, of Eighty-three Federal Street, Portland, 
Maine, Master American five masted Schooner Rebecca Palmer, of 
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New York, affirms he left Savannah, Georgia, November ninth; that 
at four-twenty afternoon of December fourteenth, when seventy miles 
west southwest Fastnet, making about two knots an hour in a heavy 
sea, Captain observed what appeared like a boatsail about four miles 
to the north on his beam; this proved to be a submarine, as a shot 
was fired at the ship. Captain ordered mate to go below for flag 
and at once hove to his vessel. Another shot followed in about two 
minutes. When mate was below one of these shots, the captain is 
uncertain which, struck bow, doing about two hundred dollars damage. 
The vessel at this time showed no flag. There was an American flag 
painted forward of amidships on each side, about eight by twelve 
feet. This could not have been seen at that distance by submarine in 
captain's opinion. The flag was then hoisted, and in about half an 
hour the submarine came within two hundred yards and, as it was 
dark, signaled with Morse lights to send boat. Captain had previously 
made out German colors on submarine. Captain lowered motor 
launch, but submarine had then disappeared. Captain proceeded 
toward motor launch, which was thereby lost, owing to heavy weather ; 
vessel in stream. Hope affidavits mate and helmsman to-morrow. 

Washington. 



CASE OF THE RUSSIAN. 

Consul Keblinger to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Malta, December 19, 1916. 
British steamer Russian, of Leyland Line, after having discharged 
cargo of mules at Salonika brought from Newport News, and while 
on return trip in ballast to Newport News, was struck by what was 
believed to be a torpedo from submarine at five-forty in afternoon on 
December fourteenth about two hundred miles east of Malta. The 
sea was very rough and considerable difficulty was experienced in 
launching lifeboats, but finally all on board were taken off. A south- 
east gale was blowing, accompanied by drenching rain, thunder, and 
lightning, and one of the lifeboats capsized, drowning twenty-eight 
men, including seventeen American muleteers, as follows: 
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W. Gurnsey and Otis Tucker, white men, and Joe "Wilson, "W. 
Burchett, David Scott, L. Byrd, L. S. Waters, C. Hahn, B. Cooper, 
E. Taylor, Matt Campbell, James Johnson, Kalph Gordon, Jack John- 
son, John Scott, Vance Brown, and Joe Bullock, colored, whose home 
address can probably be obtained from copy of ship's articles at 
Newport News. 

There were ninety American muleteers on board and also some in 
crew, but as ship's papers were lost actual number not yet ascer- 
tained, but all saved. It was absolutely dark by time lifeboats wsre 
launched and not one on board ever saw any sign of submarine or any 
other vessel until two British trawlers came to rescue after about six 
hours and brought them to Malta. Everyone on board so far inter- 
viewed are of opinion that the explosion was caused by torpedo, as 
vessel was struck in hold nearest the stern and was in water more 
than two thousand fathoms deep at time. Russian was towed by a 
trawler until night of fifteenth, when it was taken over, it is said, by 
tugs, and it has since sunk, according to unofficial reports. The nine 
survivors from capsized boats suffered great hardship from exposure 
and difficulty in keeping on upturned boat before being rescued. In- 
formed Russian not admiralty charter. Affidavits by mail. 

Keblinger. 



CASE OE THE KANSAN." 

Ambassador Sharp to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

No. 1757.] American Embassy, 

Paris, December 24, 1916. 
Following telegram received from American Consul Nantes this 
morning : 

American steamship Kansan (E. Forsyth, Master), belonging to 
American Hawaiian steamship company badly damaged by violent 
explosion in forward hold. Kansan is supposed to have touched a 
mine. Explosion occurred in the chenal De batz outside Saint Nazaire. 
Kansan was on her way from Boston to Saint Nazaire. Damage done 
was so serious that the ship was obliged to stand by the shore, it being 
feared that she would sink. She is now lying outside the harbor of 
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Saint Nazaire with whole of the forward compartment flooded. Six 
American members of the crew were more or less seriously injured 
by the explosion. Full and detailed account as recorded in this office's 
miscellaneous record book follows. Kirk. 

Sharp. 



CASE OP THE 

Consul Lathrop to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Cardiff, January 9, 1917. 
Charles Edward Slater, master American steamship Sacramento of 
San Francisco, owners : Bay Steamship Co. of America at New York, 
reports Sacramento on voyage Havre, France, to Cardiff, Wales, in 
ballast, was fired on without warning, seven shots at least, by sub- 
marine believed German, eleven a. m., January sixth, two and one-half 
miles north Casquets lighthouse, French Coast. Vessel stopped after 
first shot, American flag hoisted, master proceeded in small boat with 
ship's papers but submarine disappeared. Vessel proceeded on voy- 
age, no casualties, arrived Cardiff January eighth. Lathrop. 



CASE OP THE WESTWEGO. 

Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

No. 5615.] American Embassy, 

London, February 6, 1917. 
Consul Liverpool reports captain of American steamer Westwego, 
owners Union Petroleum Steamship Company, Philadelphia, sailed 
from Philadelphia January 17 for England, met German submarine 
U-45 January 21, fifty, miles west of Fastnet. Submarine stopped 
Westwego whose second officer took ship's papers to submarine, re- 
turned in hour reporting that if master Westwego did not give three 
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barrels lubricating oil, submarine would sink ship. Oil was delivered 
and ship now safe in harbor. Have instructed consul to obtain affi- 
davits and mail them to Department. Page. 



CASE OF THE HOUSATONIC. 

Consul Stephens to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Plymouth, February 4, 1917. 
American steamer Housatonic, loaded cargo wheat for British 
Government, torpedoed by German submarine twelve-thirty, third inst. 
Vessel warned and total crew, 37, rescued by submarine and towed 
for ninety minutes toward land. Submarine fires signal to British 
patrol boat which subsequently landed crew Penzance. 

Stephens. 



Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Embassy, 
London, February 6, 1917. 
Captain Housatonic has telephoned following statement to Consul 
Plymouth, who has been instructed to obtain and forward to Depart- 
ment affidavits when procurable: 

Housatonic sailed from Galveston for London January sixth 
with cargo winter wheat consigned to firm in London at ten thirty 
morning February third. When twenty miles due south Bishop's 
Light submarine sighted two hundred fifty yards astern; submarine 
fired two shots close to bow of Housatonic and signaled Captain come 
aboard submarine. Captain stopped Housatonic and obeyed order. 
"Weather overcast, sea smooth, no other vessel in sight. Commander 
of submarine expressed regret necessity sinking vessel but as Housa- 
tonic carrying food to enemies of Germany he was obeying his orders 
in sinking her. He retained ship's register and manifest and sent 
captain, accompanied by third officer of submarine and one sailor, 
back to Housatonic. Germans took one of ship's engineers below 
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decks and opened sea cocks then removed hatches and having taken 
off three cases soap ship was ordered to be abandoned. Total crew of 
thirty-seven put off three boats at eleven fifty. At twelve thirty sub- 
marine hoisted German naval ensign and torpedoed Housatonic which 
sank twelve fifty. Submarine took three boats in tow and for one hour 
and half towed them north by east when British patrol boat sighted 
and submarine cut boats adrift at same time firing signal attract at- 
tention patrol. Submarine then proceeded southward at three o 'clock 
afternoon. Crew taken aboard patrol boat, landed Penzance. 

Page. 



CASE OP THE 

Ambassador T. N. Page to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

American Embassy, 
Rome, February 20, 1917. 

Mr. Page reporting in regard to the sinking of the American ves- 
sel Lyman M. Law states that the affidavit of Captain McDonaugh of 
the Lyman M. Law states that the submarine flew a flag until the 
hoisting of the American flag when the submarine flag was hauled 
down but that owing to the great distance the nationality of the flag 
on submarine could not be distinguished. No action was taken to 
insure the safety of the crew, but the weather and sea were moderate. 
The vessel was about twenty-five miles distant from land. The Cap- 
tain of the Lyman M. Law, using the vessel's motor boat and towing 
another boat, approached land and coasted along to Cagliari, where 
they arrived after being in the boats for twenty-five hours. The 
affidavits of the entire crew, two of whom are English, the others 
Americans, confirm above recited facts. In answer to a question by 
the Captain of the Lyman M. Law, an officer stated that the submarine 
was Austrian, but from conversation with officers and crew and their 
appearance generally the Captain believes the submarine was German. 

The Captain further states that the lieutenant who boarded the 
vessel gave him permission to proceed, but later received orders to take 
to the boats, as the vessel would be sunk on account of carrying con- 
traband. 

The cargo of the Lyman M. Law consisted only of shooks, but 
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the vessel carried several months' stores for her own use. It is be- 
lieved by the Captain of the Lyman M. Law that the sinking of the 
vessel was caused by the submarine's need for the stores. 



Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 

[ Telegram — Paraphrase . ] 

American Embassy, 
Vienna, February 27, 1917. 
Mr. Penfield reports that the Austrian Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs in an informal conference to-day stated that Austro-Hungarians 
did not sink the American vessel Lyman M. Law. 



CASE OF THE "LACONIA. ' 

Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Queenstown, February 26, 1917. 
Cunarder Laconia torpedoed; sunk 10.50 twenty-fifth 150 miles 
west Fastnet. Details not yet known; 278 survivors will land here 
to-day ; time uncertain. It is known that there are some missing and 
one dead. Will cable details at earliest moment. Frost. 



Consul Washington to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 

Liverpool, February 27, 1917. 

Cunard Company state their steamer Laconia torpedoed without 

warning. Six passengers and fourteen of crew were Americans. Two 

American passengers, Mrs. Mary Hoy and Elizabeth Hoy, died of 

exposure in boat which landed at Bantry Bay, Ireland. Four other 
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passengers died or are unaccounted for and six of the crew, nationality 
so far unknown, died. Other survivors landed Queenstown. 

Washington. 



Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 

[Extract.] 

No. 305.] American Consulate, 

Cork, Queenstown, February 28, 1917. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit hereby in duplicate (i.e., the 
original and a copy), affidavits by Father Joseph Wareing and by 
Robert Gillis, American citizens who survived from the Laconia dis- 
aster. 

I have, etc., Wesley Frost. 



[Inclosure 1.] 

Affidavit of Father Joseph F. Wareing, American Citizen. 

United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland, 
Cork {Queenstown), Ireland. 

February 25, 1917. 
I, the undersigned, do affirm that the following is a true statement 
of the torpedoing of the steamship Laconia. According to questions 
asked : 

1. Nationality of submarine. 
Nationality of submarine: German. 

2. Whether submarine or torpedo was seen. 
Submarine was not seen. 

3. Locality and distance from shore where ship was torpedoed. 
Locality and distance from shore, about 200 or 250 miles west of 

Fastnet. 

4. Time of day. 

Time : About 9.20 p. m. 

5. Presence of other boats near by or in sight. 

At time of torpedoing no other boats near or in sight. 

6. Measures taken by submarine to secure safety of crew and pas- 
sengers, as for example towing small boats to shore. 

No warning given and no measures taken by submarine for safety 
of crew and passengers whatever. 
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7. When and how persons on board were rescued. 

Rescued by small boats of the Laconia, first boat getting away 
about 10 minutes after first torpedo struck. The last (the Capt's) 
boat about 20 minutes after first and ten after second torpedo. 

8. Whether perils suffered preceding rescue. 
No perils to speak of were suffered in rescuing. 

9. Whether vessel was torpedoed or shelled without warning. 
Laconia was torpedoed without warning. 

10. Whether vessel endeavored to escape or resist submarine. 

As we were torpedoed without warning there was no possible 
chance of escape. 

11. Whether vessel was torpedoed and shelled after flight and re- 
sistance had ceased and before all persons were clear of the ship. 

We were torpedoed a second time before all passengers were off. 

12. Number and character of casualties and particular causes of 
casualties. 

Can't say. 

13. State weather and sea at time of sinking and preceding rescue. 
The night was partly cloudy with a moderate wind and sea very 

choppy at time of sinking. 

14. Port of departure and destination of vessel sunk. 
From New York to Liverpool. 

15. Character of cargo. 
Can't say. 

16. Whether Americans on board were passengers or crew. 
Six American passengers. Two of crew (colored). 
Witness my hand. 

Rev. Joseph F. Wareing. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of February, 
1917, in witness whereof I have annexed my hand and seal of office. 

Wesley Frost, 



[Seal of the American Consulate.] 



American- Consul. 



[Inclosure 2.] 
Affidavit of Robert Gttlis, American Citizen. 

United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland, 
County of Cork, Ireland. 

I, Robert Gillis, U. S. citizen, being sworn, affirm: 
I was a night-watchman on the Laconia, when she was torpedoed 
by a German submarine, 150 miles W. of Fastnet at 9.30 p. m. ship's 
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time, Feb. 25th, 1917. The weather was pretty fair — overcast sky 
with stars showing very light breeze and slight swells. There was no 
warning whatever, and could be no attempt to escape. The engines 
were stopped at impact of first torpedo. About 20-30 minutes were 
occupied in taking to boats, a second torpedo being fired then. My- 
self and about 6 officers were the only persons left when it struck, and 
we took at once to boat. The ship sank about 1 hr. after the first 
torpedo. 

We were picked up about 4 a. m., Feb. 26th. 

The Germans apparently gave us time deliberately between the two 
torpedoes in order that the passengers and crew might take safely to 
the boats. Robert Gillis. 

Subscribed and sworn before me Feb. 27, 1917. 

Wesley Frost, 
Consul of the United States of America. 

[Seal of the American Consulate.] 



Consul "Washington to the Secretary of State. 

[Extract.] 

No. 820.] American Consulate, 

Liverpool, March 2, 1917. 

Sir : Respectfully referring to dispatch No. 819 1 of February 28th 
last and previous correspondence. and cables in regard to the destruc- 
tion of the S. S. Laconia, I have the honor to report that, after con- 
ference with the Admiralty's representative in Liverpool and the 
General Manager of the Cunard Steamship Company, it was thought 
advisable to telegraph Surgeon Kennedy, of the S. S. Laconia, to come 
to Liverpool from his home in Ireland in order that the affidavits of 
himself and third officer Coppin as to the conversation which took 
place between persons in the lifeboat and those on board the German 
submarine might be taken from both men at the same time. 

The two affidavits are sent herewith in duplicate and made in- 
closures Nos. 1 and 2. 

I have, etc., Horace Lee Washington. 

1 Not printed. 
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[Inclosure 1.] 

Affidavit of Joseph William Coppin, Third, Officer on Steamship 

"Laconia." 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

County of Lancaster, City of Liverpool, 

Consulate of the United States of America. 

I, Joseph "William Coppin, being first duly sworn, do depose and 
say as follows: 

I am 35 years of age, a British subject, born at Liskerd, Cornwall, 
14th August, 1882, and I reside at Liskerd, Cornwall. 

I was extra third officer of the Cunard S. S. Laconia and sailed on 
her from New York Sunday, February 17th, 1917. All went well un- 
til the evening of Sunday, the 25th, when at about 9.30 the Laconia 
was torpedoed by a German submarine. The weather was calm and 
there was a light wind with a moderate swell. The Laconia was tor- 
pedoed without warning. She carried one gun in the stern for defense 
purposes. Her cargo was mainly cotton. The crew consisted of Brit- 
ish and Americans, but I do not know how many Americans there 
were exactly in the crew or among the passengers. Fifteen minutes 
after the torpedo hit the Laconia about seven boats were clear of the 
ship, and I was in No. 13. Shortly after this the submarine fired 
another torpedo into the Laconia, and then a little while afterwards 
the submarine came within speaking distance of the life boat in which 
I was and inquired as to the tonnage of the vessel. The reply from 
the boat stated the tonnage of the ship at eighteen thousand. The 
submarine then said a patrol would pick us up. The submarine left 
us and we were picked up by a patrol boat about 4.30 on Monday 
morning after suffering seven hours' exposure in an open boat. 

Joseph W. Coppin. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2nd day of March, 1917. 

Horace Lee Washington, 
Consul of U. S. of A. at Liverpool; Eng. 
[Seal of the American Consulate.] 



[Inclosure 2.] 

Affidavit of Gerald Leo Kennedy, Surgeon of Steamship "Laconia." 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

County of Lancaster, City of Liverpool, 

Consulate of the United States of America. 
I, Gerald Leo Kennedy, first being duly sworn, do depose and say 
as follows : 

That my name is Gerald Leo Kennedy. 
That I am twenty-seven years of age. 
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That I am a British subject. 

That my present address is "Armagh House," Birr, Ireland. 

That I was surgeon on the Cunard steamer Laconia. 

That I left New York on that vessel on Saturday, February 17th, 
bound for Liverpool. 

That all went well until about 9.30 in the evening of Sunday, 
February 25th, when without warning the Laconia was torpedoed by 
a German submarine at a position, which I was afterwards credibly 
informed, of about two hundred miles from the nearest land. 

That the cargo of the Laconia was mainly cotton. 

That the Laconia was armed, having one 4.7 gun in the stern. 

That the weather at the time was moderate, with rather a heavy 
swell. 

That steps were taken immediately to abandon the ship, and I got 
into lifeboat No. 13 with between forty-five and fifty other persons. 

That about twenty minutes after we had left the ship the sub- 
marine, which in the meantime had fired another torpedo into the 
Laconia, came alongside, and somebody from the submarine hailed 
our boat and called "pull alongside." A general conversation in our 
boat then resulted, a number of people making replies to the general 
effect of the best method of bringing the boat alongside the sub- 
marine. There was a big swell so we were unable to get alongside of 
the submarine on account of the danger, but we did get within about 
five yards. The conversation from the submarine was conducted by 
one man, and this person, as well as I could see, was leaning out of the 
conning tower. His tone was entirely impersonal. I assume he was 
the Commander of the submarine. He spoke English fairly well. 
The first question he asked was "What is the tonnage of your ship?" 
Somebody forward in the boat replied that the tonnage was 18,000 
tons. He then asked the name of the vessel, and it was shouted out 
generally Laconia. The third question he asked was the tonnage again. 
There were general replies, repeating the tonnage. He then shouted 
back, confirming our reply, "18,000 tons." The fourth time he re- 
peated "18,000 tons" with evident pleasure at the size of the ship. 
It appeared to me that he did not know what was the vessel he had 
torpedoed, as he seemed particularly pleased on ascertaining that it 
was so large a ship. His fifth question was, "How many passengers 
were on board?" "We answered 78. I think the next thing he said 
was that there would be a patrol out in between two or three hours, 
which would pick us up. The submarine then went on its way. 

That when we were drawing near the submarine prior to the above 
recorded conversation taking place, some of the occupants of my life- 
boat were fearful that the submarine intended shelling the boat and 
said excitedly, ' ' They are going to fire on us. " I then heard a man on 
the submarine laughing derisively at the natural apprehension and 
agitation of the occupants of the boat. 
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That I do not accurately know the number of Americans who were 
either passengers or among the crew of the Laconia. 

That there were no casualties, except minor injuries, in the life- 
boat No. 13. 

And that we were picked up by a patrol boat between four and 
five on Monday morning, February 19th. I am not quite sure of 
the time as I was suffering from the night's exposure in the boat. 

G. L. Kennedy. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this second day of March, 1917. 

Horace Lee "Washington, 
American Consul, Liverpool, England. 
[Seal of the American Consulate.] 



Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 

[Extract.] 

No. 304.] American Consulate, 

Cork, Received March 15, 1917. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit hereby, in duplicate, (i.e., the 
original and a copy) six affidavits and a sworn memorandum relating 
to the loss of the Cunard S. S. Laconia. 

I have, etc., Wesley Frost. 



[Inclosure 1.] 
Affidavit of Officers of British Steamship "Laconia." 

Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland, 
Cork (Qucenstown) , Ireland. 

We, W. R. D. Irvine, captain; A. W. Robertson, chief officer; H. 
Morrison, first officer; G. Jones, second officer; and C. T. Spedding, 
purser ; of the late British S. S. Laconia, being duly sworn, do affirm : 

That the Laconia cleared from New York on February 17, 1917, 
bound for Liverpool, with a general cargo (including cotton, food- 
stuffs, and nonexplosive munitions), with 77 passengers and 217 offi- 
cers and crew. 

That on February 25, 1917, when the vessel had reached approxi- 
mately a position of 52 N. 13.50 W., at 10.53 p. m. G. M. T., or 9.50 
p. m. A. T., the vessel was torpedoed without any warning whatever, 
on the starboard side in No. 5 hold aft of the engines and listed to 
starboard. The passengers and crew took to the boats without dis- 
order, although owing to the list, the starboard boats got away with 
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least difficulty and consequently carried most of the women and 
children. 

That the ship 's way was stopped immediately when the vessel was 
struck by the torpedo to facilitate in taking to the boats. Approxi- 
mately twenty minutes after the first torpedo, when most of the boats 
were clear of the ship, a second torpedo was fired, striking the Laconia 
on the starboard side fair amidships. At the time she was torpedoed, 
the vessel was making a speed of approximately 16 knots per hour. 
Her navigational lights were not showing and no other lights out 
board. The lights were extinguished at once. The ship sank about 
60 minutes after the first torpedo had struck. 

That some 12 boats got away, and that as far as is known 12 lives 
were lost in taking to the boats. The sky was overcast, so that it 
would have been utterly impossible for the submarine to have seen the 
protecting 4.7 gun on the stern of the Laconia. As there was not the 
slightest prior intimation of the presence of the submarine there 
could be and was not the slightest attempt to escape or resist the sub- 
marine. The wireless apparatus was put into service immediately upon 
the impact of the first torpedo, and was in touch with Admiralty ves- 
sels immediately. Nine rockets were also sent up to indicate the ves- 
sel's position. The sea consisted of heavy swells, with a height of 
10 to 12 feet from trough to crest, and there was a rather light breeze 
with considerable chill in the air as the night wore on. 

That the submarine came alongside the lifeboat which was in 
charge of Officer Coppin and asked for the Captain, and made in- 
quiries concerning the ship's cargo. No offer of assistance was made 
and no inquiry as to casualties. As the ladies in the boat were appre- 
hensive, the submarine Officer, who spoke excellent English, reassured 
them and said that the Admiralty patrols were on their way to the 
scene and would reach it in a very few hours. 

That the Admiralty vessel reached the boats between 3.30 and 5 
a. m., February 26 ; and gradually took on board their occupants, the 
operation being very difficult by the heavy swells. In one boat, No. 8, 
there were deaths from exposure. 
Witness our hands. 

W. E. D. Irvine, Master. 

A. W. Eobertson, Ch. Off. 

L. H. Morrison, 1st Officer. 

G-. Jones, 2d Officer. 

C. T. Spedding, Purser. 

S. Wood, Senior 3d Officer. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of February, 
anno 1917, as witness my hand and seal of office. 

Wesley Frost, 
American Consul. 

[Seal of the American Consulate.] 
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[Inclosure 2.] 

Affidavit of Arthur T. Kirby, American Citizen, passenger. 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
City and County of Queenstown, Ireland. 

East op Queenstown, February 25, 1917. 

I, Arthur T. Kirby, American citizen, resident of Bainbridge, New 
York, being duly sworn, do affirm as follows : 

I was a passenger aboard the steamship Laconia and sailed from 
New York February 17, bound for Liverpool. On Sunday, February 
25, at about nine thirty o'clock in the evening according to my 
watch, and when the ship was in a position some two hundred miles 
off Queenstown, I was sitting in the lounge on the boat deck of the 
Laconia. 

I felt the boat shake from a decided shock, and immediately heard 
a muffled thud. Instantly five short blasts were blown on the ship's 
whistles, the signal that we had been torpedoed. I did not see the 
submarine and knew of no warning being given before the torpedo 
struck. 

I managed to get into a boat which was lowered into the water 
from the starboard side of the ship. There was a sea of big swells 
running, but the water was not choppy. The air was cold and grew 
colder toward morning. The sky was overcast and threatened a storm. 
A rising wind with a seeming increasing largeness in the swells toward 
morning made it colder and rougher in the life boat. 

After the first torpedo struck and after the expiration of about 
thirty minutes there was a second explosion, which caused the Laconia 
to settle about six feet more suddenly. The lights went out immedi- 
ately. The boat sank completely from view about fifteen minutes 
after the lights went out. 

I saw no measure taken by the submarine for the safety of the 
Laconic survivors. "We were buffeted about six hours before being 
picked up. To the best of my knowledge, the Laconia was not en- 
deavoring to escape when she was hit, and I do not believe that anyone 
on the ship was aware that a submarine was near. Two American 
women were drowned. They were Mrs. Hoy and her daughter, of 
Chicago. 

Witness my hand. 

Arthur T. Kirby. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of February, 
1917, in testimony whereof I have hereunto annexed my hand and seal 
of office. "Wesley Frost, 

Consul of t~he United States of America. 

[Seal of the American Consulate.] 
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[Inclosure 3.] 

Affidavit of Mrs. F. E. Harris, Survivor of "Laconia,." 

"United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
County of Cork, Ireland. 

I, Mrs. Frank E. Harris, American citizen, being sworn, do affirm : 

I was a passenger on the Laconia. She was torpedoed without any 
warning at 10.40 p. m., February 25, 1917, the night being cloudy, the 
sea heavy swells, and the breeze moderately chilly. There was no 
attempt to escape ; and the submarine offered no assistance. 

"We were in the boats until 5.00 a. m., when we were picked up by 
an Admiralty patrol, and brought to Queenstown, where we were most 
hospitably entertained. 

I was in the last boat to leave the vessel ; and the second" torpedo 
struck the ship just as we were leaving, about 30 minutes after the 
first torpedo. I lost all my valuables. Marie B. Harris. 

Subscribed and sworn before me this 27th day of February, anno 
1917. 

Wesley Frost, 
Consul of the United States of America. 

[Seal of the American Consulate.] 



[Inclosure 4.] 
Joint affidavit of F. Dunstan Sargent and Jacob Fotheringkam. 

We, Rev. F. Dunstan Sargent, O. P., c/o St. Dominic's Priory, 
Southampton Rd., Hampstead, London, N. W, and Jacob Fothering- 
ham, 36 York St., Sidney, N. S. W., being duly sworn, affirm: 

We were occupants of No. 8 boat, leaving the Laconia at about 
10 p. m., apparent t, port amidships. The davits originally jammed, 
the boat scraped against the ledge of the ship's side, and when the 
after davit came free the boat dropped suddenly along the side, the 
clinker-built boards of the boat ripping or springing open. We shipped 
a sea in taking the water, and the sea came in through the sprung 
sides, so that the boat was awash at the center by the time we cleared 
the stern. The boat floated only because of its tanks, and its buoyancy 
of timber. 

The water was moderately cold, not icy, and the wind became bitter 
about 2 a. m. There were either 22 or 21 persons in the boat ; and the 
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first to succumb was a Manchester business man, who died shortly 
after midnight. Mrs. Mary A. and Miss Elizabeth Hoy were slightly 
forward of the center standing up. As we sat in the boat the water 
reached the stomach; and as these ladies stood up it reached their 
hips — pelvic basin. They spoke to one another from time to time; 
but seemed dazed and numbed. Mrs. Hoy succumbed between one 
and two o'clock; and the daughter about two-thirty, after trying to 
wake her mother. 

The American negro, Tom Coffey, died about one-thirty and affiant 
Fotheringham threw his body over about % hour later. After this 
two or three bodies were thrown over; but the Hoy ladies were not 
thrown overboard until daylight, about 5.15 a. m. The total deaths 
were either seven or eight. The survivors were picked up about 6.45 



a .m. by H. M. S. Crocus. 



F. Dunstan Sargent, O.P. 
Jacob Fotheringham. 



Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of February, 
anno 1917. 

Wesley Frost, 
Consul of the United States of America. 

[Seal of the American Consulate.] 



CASE OP THE ALGONQUIN. 

Consul Stephens to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Plymouth, March 14, 1917. 
Steamer Algonquin of New York, from New York for London with 
food stuffs, sunk by German submarine sixty-five miles west of 
Bishops, March twelfth, six a. m. Captain reports vessel not warned 
and sunk by shell fire. Crew of twenty-seven all saved in own boats. 
Submarine refused assistance. No other boats in sight. 

Stephens. 
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Consul Stephens to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Plymouth, March 15, 1917. 
Summary affidavit Captain Norberk Steamer Algonquin: cargo 
food stuffs, copper, tin, machinery, acids, formaldehyde, New York for 
London, attacked without warning by German submarine. Algonquin 
flying American ensign, American flag painted on ship 's sides, weather 
clear, sea calm, firing ceased only after lifeboats were clear ship. 
Vessel sunk by shell fire and bombs. Captain made no attempt 
escape. Submarine stopped engines first shot. Crew twenty-seven 
hours in boats, no hardships other than fatigue, none injured, no ves- 
sels sighted after attack. Affidavits Chief Mate Frank Kerney, Chief 
Engineer Charles Schultz, confirm Captain's affidavit. Affidavit mess 
boy James Finnerty confirms other affidavits with addition that crew 
suffered severely from exposure to cold in lifeboats during night. 
Gives name of submarine TJ-38. Stephens. 



CASE OF THE "VIGILANCIA." 

Consul Stephens to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Plymouth, March 21, 1917. 
Summary affidavits, crew Vigilancia, ship from New York, Feb- 
ruary twenty-eighth, for Havre with general cargo, sunk in seven 
minutes, one hundred and forty-five miles west Bishop on March six- 
teenth ten a. m., by torpedo from submarine unknown nationality. 
Periscope submarine seen. No warning given. No other vessels in 
sight. Weather clear, moderate swell. Ship flying ensign and fully 
marked. Fifteen crew drowned in launching boats, of these, six were 
Americans, five Spanish, two Greeks, one Peruvian, one Venezuelan. 
Submarine unknown nationality followed lifeboats from ten Friday 
night until four Saturday morning. Crew landed Scilly Islands after 
fifty-four hours in lifeboats, suffered greatly from injuries and ex- 
posure. Stephens. 
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CASE OP THE "ILLINOIS." 

Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate General, 

London, March 19, 1917. 
American tanker Illinois, London to Port Arthur, sunk Saturday, 
8 a. m., twenty miles north of Alderney. Entire crew of thirty-four 
landed safe 2.40 a. m., eighteenth. All hands proceeding to South- 
ampton. Skinner. 



Consul Swalm to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Southampton, March 23, 1917. 
Captain and crew of American submarined ship Illinois landed 
here from Guernsey this morning. They number 34, Americans 16. 
Vessel bound London, Port Arthur, Texas, in ballast. Submarine 
sighted twenty miles north of Alderney March 18th, 8 forenoon. Was 
shelled without warning, German submarine. "Weather fair, no ves- 
sels in sight, no measures taken for safety of crew and towing refused. 
Shelling continued until crew was in their own boats. Did not try 
to escape or resist. One man slightly wounded. Ship finally sunk by 
bombs placed in and outside. Crew six hours in boats. Last ten 
miles towed Alderney motor boat. Crew sent London immediately. 

Swalm. 



Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Cork {Queenstown) , March 18, 1917. 
American steamship City of Memphis from Cardiff to New York 
sank by German submarine 4 p. m. 17th instant, 35 miles south of 
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Fastnet. 15 survivors landed Schull 7 a. m. to-day, 34 additional sur- 
vivors are on Admiralty vessel which continues search for 8 missing. 
"Will land Baltimore probably to-day. I hope report details this 
evening. Take affidavit to-morrow. This to Ambassador, Consul Gen- 
eral. Frost. 



Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Cork (Queenstown), March 18, 1917. 
City of Memphis. 33 survivors landing here now. Vessel was 
sunk by gunfire. Submarine large type, remained on scene after 
crew left ship. Eefused request to tow boats toward land. Weather 
not severe, but threatening. Survivors Schull included Allen Car- 
roll, second officer ; Bank McTherson, second engineer ; Robert Shea, 
surgeon; John Walkin; Henry Canty; Gussee Canty; A. D. Henton, 
all Americans, and five Spaniards, one Portuguese, one Swede, one 
Russian. This to Ambassador, Consul General. Frost. 



Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Cork {Queenstown), March 18, 1917. 
Thirty-three survivors City Memphis do not include Captain L. P. 
Borum and four other Americans and four non- Americans, but indi- 
cations are that these are safe on board some merchant or Admiralty 
vessel which has no wireless. Captain's boat did not separate from 
others till one a. m. to-day and was picked up empty at 10 a. m., 
weather meanwhile remaining moderate. Vessel cleared Cardiff 16th 
in ballast with 58 persons, including 29 Americans, at 3.55 p. m. 
17th; submarine fired warning shot from three miles on starboard 
quarter. Vessel was stopped, submarine approaching to one mile fired 
once more fragments striking vessel, ship then only being able read 
submarine signal to abandon ship. Instantly captain replied by long 
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blast whistle signifying comprehension, then gave four short blasts 
signal to crew to take boats immediately, which was done in five min- 
utes, about 4.15 ; no injuries. Submarine then came up hailed cap- 
tain's boat and then fired eight shots, sinking vessel at about 4.40 
p. m. ; apparent time conversation with captain's boat at present 
unknown, weather heavy, southwest swell, moderate southwest breeze, 
sky squally, weather improved during night. First officer's boat 
picked up by Admiralty ship 3.45 a. m. to-day, chief engineer's boat 
6.30 a. m. to-day by same vessel landed Queenstown 4.30 p. m. to-day 
without accident. City Memphis carried wireless but did not use 
same; carried no gun; no attempt resist, escape. When captain is 
located he may have further evidence. Survivors here include first 
officer, Charles G. Laird; Chief Engineer, W. I. Percy; Assistant 
Engineer, Fred Bevill ; M. J. Dierlam ; Third Officer, W. M. Thomson ; 
Third Engineer ; and P. J. Donohue and T. J. Welch, Wireless Opera- 
tors; and eight other Americans; 10 Spaniards; 2 Danes; and one 
each Swede, Russian, Chilean. City Memphis was stopped by sub- 
marine February fourth off Scillies, see report Consul Osborne. Fail- 
ure to use wireless this time was due to experience of former occa- 
sion inducing belief that ship would probably be passed if wireless 
not started. Survivors will assemble Queenstown pending instruction 
from owners Ocean Steamship Company, Pier 35 North River, New 
York. This to Ambassador, Consul General. Frost. 



Consul McCunn to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Glasgow, March 20, 1917. 
Captain Borum with eight members of crew of City of Memphis 
arrived Glasgow twentieth. Captain reports City Memphis was sunk 
four p. m. March seventeenth by German submarine forty-four miles 
off Irish coast. No resistance offered, Captain ordered to abandon 
ship immediately. Warned by two shots across bow, four boats were 
launched with difficulty in rough sea taking off all crew. Ship was 
subsequently sunk by gunfire, no other steamers in sight. No assist- 
ance offered crew by submarine. Eighteen hours in open boat before 
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rescue. Ship was bound from Cardiff to New York in ballast, total 
crew fifty-eight, including thirty Americans. Eemainder crew report 
landed Ireland. Names crew landed Glasgow: H. 0. Bevill, N. P. 
Clausen, Charles Walker, David Jackson, Fred Prutting, S. Ludvig- 
sen, Manuel Lopez, Manuel Barbrito, no casualties reported here, full 
affidavit taken. Embassy advised. McCunn. 



CASE OP THE "HEALDTON. 

Consul MaMn to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Amsterdam, March 22, 1917. 
Standard Oil ship Realdton, from Philadelphia for Botterdam, 
cargo oil, torpedoed without warning eight fifteen evening of twenty- 
first, twenty-five miles north of Terschelling, Holland. Twenty of 
crew drowned, one died injuries, others more or less injured, forty 
saved, thirteen brought to Ymuiden others to northern Holland. Sub- 
marine seen after torpedoing. No doubt German. More details to 
follow. Mahin. 



Consul Mahin to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Amsterdam, March 23, 1917. 
Supplementing telegram twenty-second Healdton lights showed 
name and American flag painted on sides also flag flying at stern, two 
torpedoes, one entered amidships at name, other at flag; ship sank 
in few minutes, three boats lowered, one capsized, drowning occu- 
pants; one with eight reached northern Holland, one man dying of 
injuries, another badly hurt ; thirteen in other boat twelve hours suf- 
fered cold wind, choppy seas, brought by Dutch trawler to Ymuiden, 
submarine appeared after boats lowered, offered no assistance, indis- 
tinct in darkness but undoubtedly German, disappeared when ship 
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sunk, no other vessel in sight. Crew forty-one, thirteen Americans, 
rest various nationalities, twenty-one lives lost, seven Americans: 
Third Assistant engineer Johnson of Hoboken ; second mate Chandler, 
New York ; third mate Hudgins, Norfolk ; oiler Levereaux, Michigan ; 
cabin-boy Healy, San Francisco; sailors Smith, Chicago; Steiner, 
Pittsburg. Ship's papers and personal effects lost. Affidavits by 
mail. Mahin. 



Vice Consul Krogh to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate General, 

Rotterdam, March 24, 1917. 

Captain Charles Christopher, tank steamship Healdton arrived 
Eotterdam and supplies following details required by Department's 
instructions : 

Healdton left Philadelphia January twenty-sixth last, called to 
Halifax by wireless February ninth, left Halifax March second, ar- 
rived Bergen March seventeenth, departed Bergen March twentieth, 
bound for Eotterdam, cargo six thousand two hundred tons petroleum. 
Voyage uneventful until eight fifteen evening March twenty-first, 
when ship lay twenty-five miles north by east of Terschelling Light- 
ship ; torpedoed twice without warning. First torpedo hit amidships, 
all lights went out. Second torpedo hit further aft under flag painted 
on side, port bunkers were ablaze, and ship began to settle. After 
first torpedo shock Captain ordered engine stopped and crew took 
boats. Vessel began list aport. Captain made farewell search for 
missing members crew. One boat tried pull away sinking vessel and 
capsized. Captain saw submarine approaching when he was laying off 
Healdton watching vessel sink. Nationality submarine impossible to 
determine because it possessed no distinguishing marks and was seen 
from distance one hundred feet towards, (?) no words were ex- 
changed with submarine. From actions Captain and crew believe 
submarine undoubtedly German. No other vessels were present or 
within sight when Healdton torpedoed. Submarine made no effort to 
assist crew or officers to save their lives but disappeared immediately 
after Healdton sank. Ship's papers were not demanded. Captain 
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with twelve men rowed and sailed in open boat for Terschelling Light- 
ship. At eight o 'clock morning March twenty-second boat was picked 
up by Dutch Trawler Java 164 about ten miles from Dutch coast. 
Another boat containing first mate and seven men picked up by Dutch 
torpedo boat G-13 near Terschelling after seventeen hours' exposure, 
rescued at two o'clock afternoon March twenty-second. No details 
at hand concerning those drowned in capsized boat or on ship except 
one Norwegian with arms and legs frozen brought Ymuiden by 
steamer trawler Ocean 4. Perils and hardships suffered by all sur- 
vivors extraordinary, some possess 54 (?) no clothes ; others had no 
shoes; two naked stokers, Jose Jacinto and Jose Gonzales, died from 
exposure, the former in mate's boat, latter in hospital to-day. Stok- 
ers had clothes burnt off by fire in boiler rooms. All members crew 
partially clothed; one man in captain's boat, G. W. Embry, home 
New Orleans, first assistant engineer, would have died exposure and 
fatigue without clothes if trawler had picked up small boat one hour 
later. All suffered from fatigue. Second assistant engineer only 
wore underclothes and barefooted. Every member crew states de- 
cisively that Healdton torpedoed without warning. Ship made no ef- 
fort escape or resist. Captain ordered engine stopped after first 
torpedo. No flight was attempted because ship crippled. Vessel 
going ordinary speed on peaceful voyage, unarmed, when torpedoed. 
Healdton was torpedoed when all members crew, forty-one men in all 
were on vessel, both torpedoes struck before anyone could leave ship. 
Casualties were as follows : Nineteen men either died in capsized boat 
by ship or from suffocation in bunkers. Captain believes two mem- 
bers crew were never able reach lifeboat because on watch below or in 
engine room. Two other men as previously mentioned died from 
exposure and burns; engineer Embry badly frozen; other survivors 
with minor afflictions as bruised and frozen ears and fingers. When 
vessel torpedoed there was moderate northwest breeze on choppy sea. 
Heavy snow squalls were encountered by survivors in open boats and 
weather during whole night was below freezing. All survivors have 
now reached Eotterdam. Of crew numbered forty-one, thirteen were 
American and twenty-eight other nationalities. Thirteen members 
of crew who were Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish and Norwegian were 
drowned. Fate of Americans on board follows: Captain Charles 
Christopher, home Brooklyn, saved; first mate Otto Willrup, home 
New York, saved ; second mate W. Chandler, home Brooklyn, drowned 
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or suffocated ; third mate Sludgins, home Norfolk, Virginia, drowned ■? 
third assistant engineer W. C. Johnson, home Hoboken, New Jersey,. 
drowned or suffocated; oiler Emery Lee Veaux, home Michigan, 
drowned or suffocated; able seaman S. W. Smith, home Chicago, 
drowned; sailor John Steiner, Pittsburg, Penn., drowned; second 
steward George Healy, San Francisco, California, drowned ; chief en- 
gineer John Caldwell, New York, saved; first assistant engineer, G. 
W. Embry, New Orleans, saved ; second assistant engineer G. Swanson, 
Brooklyn, saved; wireless operator H. Parker, Philadelphia, saved; 
complete affidavits following. Krogh. 



Consular Agent Pitel to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consular Agency, 
Brest, (Received) April 3, 1917. 
Aztec sunk April first, nine p. m. Official report following through 
Paris. Pitel. 



Ambassador Sharp to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

No. 1969.] American Embassy, 

Paris, April 2, 1917. 
Foreign Office has just informed me that the American steamer 
Aztec was torpedoed at 9 p. m. last night far out at sea off Island of 
Ushant. That one boat from the steamer has been found with 19 sur- 
vivors, who were landed this afternoon at Brest. Twenty-eight per- 
sons are still missing and although two patrol vessels are searching for 
them, the stormy condition of sea and weather renders their rescue 
doubtful. Foreign Office not informed of names of survivors. Will 
cable further details as soon as obtainable. Sharp. 
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Ambassador Sharp to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 
No. 1974.] American Embassy, 

Paris, April 4, 1917. 

Eeferring my number 1970, third. 

Following taken from deposition of Captain O'Brien, steamer 
Aztec, nine thirty p. m., April first. Nine miles WSW. Ushant Light 
when on the bridge Captain saw a large flash on the port side forward 
of the bridge and simultaneously heard an explosion. The explosion 
was not very loud but appeared to have great force as the boat seemed 
to be lifted to one side. No submarine nor torpedo was seen. Ship set- 
tled back, began to sink forward, listing to starboard and continued to 
sink very rapidly. The explosion had disarranged the lighting system 
and wireless outfit. Ship was in complete darkness. All efforts were 
made to discover any presence of a submarine, nothing was seen. 
After ten minutes the ship was completely under forward so the Cap- 
tain gave orders to stand by the boats to abandon the ship. The 
moon was shining, but the sky was overcast with frequent hail and 
rain, squalls. A light westerly gale was blowing and sea was very 
rough. About nine forty the Captain gave the order to abandon the 
ship. Three boats were launched; boats one and three were on the 
starboard side, two on the port side. Captain tried to get ship's 
papers, but when he returned on deck boat number two was gone 
according to the mate. She had been broken up in getting away from 
the ship, being on the weather side. Boats one and three were suc- 
cessfully launched, containing all the remaining members of the crew. 
Owing to darkness and rain it was impossible to tell who was in num- 
ber three boat. Number one boat contained nineteen men, Lieutenant 
Gresham, eleven of the armed guard, the first mate, the third mate, 
the third engineer, the boatswain, the wireless operator, the messman, 
and the Captain. He saw no trace of number two boat; number 
three boat was lost sight of after fifteen minutes. The Aztec was 
visible for about twenty minutes and then disappeared in a rain 
squall. The Aztec had her colors flying over the stern, but carried no 
lights at time of sinking. After three hours number one boat was 
picked up by a French patrol boat, which, after unsuccessfully search- 
ing until after daylight for the other two boats, proceeded to Brest, 
where the survivors landed on the second instant. Sharp. 
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CASE OF THE " MISSOURIAN. " 

Consul General Wilber to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

American Consulate General, 
Genoa, Received April 5, 1917. 
Unarmed American steamer Missourian, 4,981 net tonnage, Mas- 
ter William Lyons, built Sparrow Point, owners American Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, fifty-three crew all told, including master and 
officers, thirty-two American citizens, balance various nationalities, 
according records this office sailing from Genoa April fourth, in water 
ballast, bound for United States, sunk without warning according to 
telegram just received from Master as follows: "Dated Porto Mau- 
rizio, fifth. American Consul, Genoa. Sunk without warning, crew 
saved, leave for Genoa seven o'clock p. m. April fifth. Lyons." As 
soon as Master and crew arrive will prepare and transmit full report 
as required. Wilber. 



Consul General Wilber to the Secretary of State. 

[ Telegram — Extract. ] 

American Consulate General, 

Genoa, April 5, 1917. 
Later information regarding sinking steamer Missourian by sub- 
marine same. Occurred four-thirty afternoon fourth, vicinity Porto 
Maurizio, Italy. 



